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Rio vetoes unanimity 

Argentina’s short-lived attempt last week to introduce 
the Soviet’s favorite “principle of unanimity” into the 
procedural clauses of the Rio defense treaty leaves us 
knee-deep in one more mystery. The maneuver, if such 
it was, had the unintended happy effect of showing 
how nearly unanimous the hemisphere really is in its faith 
in the democratic process—on the international plane, 
at least. It also showed how general is its suspicion of 
even a veiled resort to the doctrine and practice of ab- 
solute state sovereignty. The Conference’s Committee 
No. 3 voted solidly 16 to 1 against the proposal of 
Argentine delegate Corominas that a single nation be 
allowed to obstruct collective hemispheric action against 
an aggressor, and then proceeded to adopt, 15 to 2, a 
provision for decision on collective defense measures by 
atwo-thirds vote. Uruguay held out, at the opposite pole 
fom Argentina, for decisions by a bare majority. 
Sefor Corominas, only briefly embarrassed by the re- 
minder that his country has spearheaded a strong attack 
on the principle of the Big Five veto before the United 
Nations, defended his proposal on the almost frivolous 
ground that hemisphere unanimity in case of aggression 
was a foregone conclusion anyway, and might as well be 
mandatory by treaty. The one barely plausible argument 
thus far advanced in favor of the veto emphasizes the 
“protection” it offers to a great Power against a com- 
bination of small Powers which might oblige it to use 
its military forces when and where it doesn’t want to. 
Argentina did not invoke this argument, probably be- 
- cause a United States draft clause, accepted by the 

great majority of the conferees, already provides that 
the actual use of military force against an aggressor 
is to be discretionary with the individual state in any 
_ case. If Argentina’s mysterious plea for unanimity all 
' along the line was designed to reserve her freedom of 
_ action in the event diplomatic or economic sanctions 
were proposed to repel aggression, we are glad she 
' accepted her defeat so graciously. President Perén’s 
» tecently expressed eagerness for a show of hemisphere 
_ unity “for peace” will be better seconded by the limited 
| delegation of sovereignty implied in the two-thirds voting 
| procedure than by any traffic with the specious principle 
| of unanimity, which covereth, we know from sad ex- 
_ perience, a multitude of sins. 


_ Pause in the planning 

Meanwhile the continent has come around the hard 
and anxious way to unanimous support of Secretary 
Marshall’s contention at Rio that “the economic rehabil- 
itation of Europe is vital to the economy of this hemi- 
sphere.” Argentina’s ambitious Five Year Plan for econ- 
omic self-sufficiency, currently slowing down to a pause, 
is a significant case in point. President Perén launched 
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it courageously last October after he had “stabilized” the 
political situation at home, as the country, one of the few 
to emerge really solvent from the war, was entering its 
fifth successive year without an unfavorable trade bal- 
ance. Argentine and United States engineers were put 
hurriedly to work on surveys and blueprints for in- 
dustrial and public-works projects to cost in the neighbor- 
hood of $1.5 billions. In an effort to finance the gigantic 
new national enterprise largely through government mo- 
nopoly exports, Sefor Miguel Miranda was made director 
of economic affairs with the powers of a “czar,” and 
proceeded to the task of bargaining advantageously 
with Argentina’s customers abroad. Most of these are the 
needy, penniless and poundless nations of prostrate 
Europe. As the Rio conference closes, it is reported 
from Buenos Aires that “profits from exports have fallen 
far below expectations”; that production is off by the 
prodigious figure of forty per cent as a result of farmers’ 
dissatisfaction with prices paid by the government mo- 
nopoly; that business is increasingly resentful of ex- 
cessive state intervention in private enterprise by price- 
fixing and seizure or freezing of stocks. The engineer- 
planners have had to delay construction because of 
serious shortages in fuel, electric power and transporta- 
tion. It is freely predicted that the Government will 
shortly invite “outside capital” to help the Five Year 
Plan to fruition. The days of economic, as of political 
isolation and autarchy, are numbered. It is getting 
plainer every day that our economic planning, like our 
work and prayer, is a job for conscious and conscientious 
members of one great human family. 


ITO charter approved 

Delegates of seventeen nations, gathered in Geneva, 
finally adopted a charter for the International Trade 
Organization (ITO) unanimously. Last-minute harmony 
was achieved after several reservations as to the text, 
presented by various delegations, were withdrawn. It is 
indeed gratifying that common ground for action could 
be found among nations whose foreign-trade problems 
are in many ways identical, but whose interests are so 
divergent and conflicting. The agreement arrived at in 
Geneva has special significance at a time when trade 
between nations is threatened by political conflict. At 
least some governments see the relation free trade has 
to international peace. Some means can now be estab- 
lished for preventing nations from blindly trying to 
escape economic reality by trying to save themselves at 
the expense of others. The charter imposes upon the sig- 
natories the obligation of promoting national and inter- 
national action to “assure a large and steadily growing 
volume of real income,” to increase production, consump- 
tion and the exchange of goods. It calls upon the nations 
to “foster and assist” economic development and to “en- 
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courage the international flow of capital for productive 
investment.” It provides for furthering access on equal 
terms to world markets. Tariffs and barriers to trade 
should be reduced, and discriminatory treatment in in- 
ternational commerce eliminated. Two further objectives 
of the charter are that countries should avoid measures 
imposing restrictions on international trade, but should, 
on the contrary, promote consultation and cooperation 
for the solving of international economic problems. As 
in other international agreements, the meaning of the 
charter will ultimately depend upon a series of inter- 
pretations in specific instances and upon the prestige and 
administrative competence of ITO’s staff, as well as the 
support it receives from the respective governments. 


You can’t read that, it’s devotional 

An interesting footnote to the current misrepresenta- 
tions that there is religious freedom in Yugoslavia is 
furnished by the revelation that the Messenger of the 
Sacred Heart, the Catholic magazine that is the official 
organ of the Apostleship of Prayer, is banned in Yugo- 
slavia and in six other countries under Moscow domina- 
tion. This information was given out by the New York 
Messenger office, which pointed out that the magazine is 
strictly devotional in character; it does not discuss secu- 
lar problems. It is clear, therefore, that it is banned 
precisely because of its religious character. More than 
that, it is a journal which speaks with the voice of a tre- 
mendous Catholic solidarity—the Apostleship of Prayer 
numbers forty million members, and fifty various Mes- 
sengers continue to be published—and communism will 
countenance no solidarity save its own tyranny. The 
countries which ban the Messenger at present are Yugo- 
slavia, Albania, Austria, Latvia, Lithuania, Poland and 
Czechoslovakia (Bohemian and Ruthenian M. S. H.) It 
strikes us that freedom of the religious press is part of 
freedom of religion. Would Dr. Shipler of the Church- 
man think there was freedom of religion in the United 
States if he awoke some fine morning to find the journal’s 
offices padlocked by the FBI under orders from the 
White House? 


Russia and peace treaties 

Cheering Bucharest deputies unanimously ratified 
Rumania’s peace treaty and promptly made Stalin an 
honorary citizen of that embattled country. Such a sight 
hardly brings any relief to humanity. The grim fact re- 
mains that no European treaty can go into effect until 
ratified by Russia. When our own Senate proceeded with 
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the ratification of the Italian treaty, there were strong 
hopes that such action would end the state of war and 
military occupation. Thus Italy would be permitted to 
enter the family of nations as an equal among equals, 
Yet these expectations have proved to be both mistaken 
and dangerous. Soviet Russia, inspired by ever-growing 
imperialistic ambitions, refuses to ratify any of the peace 
settlements, even those meeting her demands and specifica. 
tions. In the case of Italy, unconcealed fear is growing 
among Italians about the future intentions of Soviet 
Russia. (Our ill-founded hope that with the ratification 
of the treaty American troops could be withdrawn, fades 
rapidly. On the contrary, it becomes a vital necessity to 
keep our army in that troubled area.) It has become 
imperative to ask the most important question of the 
day: does the Soviet Government need and want peace as 
much as other nations? What are we to think of constant 
Soviet sabotage of all efforts to liquidate the war? Soviet 
Russia’s record as peacemaker is dark and sinister, 
She has consistently opposed any settlement with Ger- 
many and Austria; she refuses to honor her pledge to 
Korea; she stubbornly undermines United Nations ef. 
forts to settle the Balkan issue. Such is not the policy of 
a government sincerely desirous of peace and stability. 
The Russians, like the Nazis—their ideological predeces- 
sors in fomenting war—may yet overstep bounds in 
judging us so completely naive as not to realize their 
goal. American patience has limitations, and our foreign- 
policy makers cannot but draw the proper lessons from 
Soviet obstructionist tactics. That such a course will not 
be to Russia’s benefit is more than certain, but the blame 
for it rests entirely upon the Soviet rulers, engaged not 
in peace efforts, but in preparing a new war. 


Death sentence in Bulgaria 

The United States went directly to Moscow with a 
vigorous protest against the Bulgarian Government’s 
death sentence on Nikola Petkov, anti-communist leader 
of the opposition Agrarian Party. Rejecting the negative 
reply by the Soviet acting chairman of the Allied Control 
Commission for Bulgaria, the U. S. State Department in- 
structed Ambassador W. Bedell Smith in Moscow to take 
the case up directly with the Soviet Foreign Office. A 
similar protest note was delivered in Moscow by the 
British Minister, Frank Roberts. These moves disclose 
but another chapter in the tragedy now developing in 
that unhappy Balkan country. Like other lands east of 
the Stettin-Trieste line, Bulgaria has paid a huge price 
for her “liberation.” At least 40,000 liberals, democrats 
and Peasant Party members have been liquidated by the 
communist Government under the leadership of George 
Dimitrov, a big-wig of the Comintern. The savage purges 
in Bulgaria have taken citizens from all walks of life— 
lawyers, students, industrial and white-collar workers, 
farmers and Army men. Among the victims have been 
such outstanding democratic leaders as Dimitar Milo- 
vanski, R. Bonev, Boyan D. Davidkov, George Klochkov, 
and Nacho D. Nachov. Nikola Petkov is the latest vic- 


tim, a beloved leader and the protector of the Bulgarian | 


peasants. The Communists did not find it as easy to crush 
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him as they did the others. A “conspiratorial plot,” sup- 
posedly organized by the Agrarian Party, had to be dis- 
covered. Accordingly, on May 19, 1947, the Sofia radio 
announced that the Bulgarian General Constantine Popov 
was sentenced to fifteen years at hard lubor. The General 
allegedly “confessed” his guilt in the conspiracy, in 
which he said Mr. Petkov and other Peasant Party 
leaders were implicated. Subsequently, Petkov was ar- 
rested and tried. During the Soviet-type court proceed- 
ings, Petkov denied any guilt. This, of course, mattered 
little, and on August 16, 1947 he was condemned. Amer- 
ica and Britain have requested Moscow to stay Petkov’s 
execution until the Allied Control Commission could 
have a chance to review the charges and trial proceed- 
ings. Moscow was prompt to reject the U. S. note as 
“interference” in Bulgarian affairs. But our State De- 
partment indicated that the American Government will 
continue to press for consideration of Petkov’s sentence 
by the Control Commission. 


New era in steel 

The steel industry, according to Professor Marvin 
Barloon in Harper’s for August, is on the verge of a 
great transformation. The Mesabi Range in northern 
Minnesota contains over three-fourths of all the iron ore 
in the Lake district and supplies two-thirds of the na- 
tion’s needs. Water freight has made its transportation 
to Gary, Cleveland, Buffalo and Pittsburgh very cheap. 
But at the present rate of steel production the Mesabi 
ores will be exhausted by 1964. Two alternatives remain. 
The processing of taconite in northern Minnesota will 
prove very costly. A better source is available in the iron- 
ore mines of Chile, Brazil, Venezuela, Mexico and Labra- 
dor. The Bethlehem Steel Corporation now operates its 
largest plant at Sparrows Point, Maryland, on Chesapeake 
Bay, using Latin-American ore. This locality, and the 
vicinity of Mobile, Alabama, will enjoy great advantages 
in being able to ship steel to Texas and California, ex- 
panding markets for steel. The future will probably see 
us much more dependent on Latin-American ore, a fact 
which will make political cooperation with our Good 
Neighbors all the more desirable. But to guard against 
the perils of water freight in time of war, the Federal 
Government will have to assist in the building-up of 
stock-piles of ore, a program which would keep mining 
and shipping at a steady pace. A new day dawns as 
American steel becomes more of a hemispheric industry. 


Partners in production 

“Over and above the distinction between employer and 
employe, which threatens more seriously every day to 
become a pitiless separation, there is labor itself: the 
work to be done, the job to which everyone must con- 
tribute something vital and personal, with a view to pro- 
viding society with needed or useful goods and services.” 
Clipped from the Holy Father’s recent stimulating letter 
to the Paris Semaine Sociale (Cf. AMERICA, August 9, 
1947, p. 505), here is another pointed reminder of the 
Church’s anxiously persistent view, expressed in a classic 
phrase of Quadragesimo Anno, that there can be no sat- 








isfactory reconstruction of our social economy until we 
get round to some modification of the wage-contract, 
however legitimate, in the direction of a “contract of 
partnership.” It looks as though management and labor 
at the Continental Paper Company (Ridgefield Park, 
N. J.) have been thinking through the same far-reaching 
problem together, in terms of a common job to be done 
and a common profit to be shared. The firm and its em- 
ployes (United Paper Workers of America, CIO) signed 
an agreement on August 2] stipulating that thirty per 
cent of the “production values” created by the enterprise, 
and calculated simply by subtracting costs of raw mate- 
rial and supplies from sales receipts, will hereafter be 
credited to the workers, in supplement to their regular 
pay-checks, by way of cash and pension-fund allotments, 
which will of course fluctuate as income of the enterprise 
rises or falls. The plan professes to attempt no quid-pro- 
quo balance between “labor’s rights” and the “preroga- 
tives of management.” It is represented as the fruit of a 
common persuasion on the part of management and the 
union that “real partnership” should be promoted in the 
plant. Its operation will be watched with sympathetic 
interest by the public, primarily concerned to prevent 
distinction between the boss and his “men” from degen- 
crating into the separate economic battle-lines in which 
the Holy Father sees a menace to our social recovery. 


Shifts in favor of the DP’s ' 

One of the most consistently laudable humanitarian 
efforts of the Administration has been its concern to 
extend effective U. S. aid to Europe’s displaced persons. 
The State Department has favored admission of many 
DP’s under such legislation as the recently shelved Strat- 
ton Bill, and President Truman has time and again given 
his personal support to such a policy. Now, in an effort, 
as he declared, “to prepare the Government for the criti- 
cal problems of the displaced persons,” there have been 
shifts made in high-level personnel. Ugo Carusi, Com- 
missioner of Immigration and Naturalization, has been 
appointed to a new post in the State Department, that 
of special assistant to Charles E. Saltzman, Assistant 
Secretary of State for Occupied Areas. Mr. Carusi will 
be in charge “of all phases” of DP problems; the post 
ke relinquishes will be filled by Watson B. Miller, Fed- 
eral Security Administrator. Mr. Carusi will first make a 
complete survey of the situation; he will administer the 
Presidential Directive of Dec. 22, 1945, which urged the 
admission of large numbers of DP’s under our present 
immigration policy; and he will study the work of the 
International Refugee Organization (IRO). We hope 
fervently that Mr. Carusi’s work will make doubly sure 
the equitable administration of the IRO, so that it will 
uot fall under the least shadow of suspicion that it is 
countenancing any forced repatriation. We hope further 
that Mr. Truman’s appointment will serve to convince a 
re-convened Congress that it is the overwhelming desire 
of the American people that many thousands of DP’s be 
received soon. On Aug. 21 Arthur J. Altmeyer, who was 
executive director of the Preparatory Commission of the 


IRO, stated hopefully that the DP problem would be 
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solved within two years; one factor in the solution was 
the desire of many countries to get large numbers of 
refugee families. He mentioned France, Belgium, the 
Netherlands and the United Kingdom, Canada, Australia 
and nations of South America. Will Congress wake to 
the shame that our vast land is not in that roster? 


Labor and the public 

It’s a pretty safe bet that you could have picked 
up 938 votes for the Taft-Hartley Act last week by 
canvassing the liner America’s dispirited passengers as 
they watched their last hopes of sailing go glimmering. 
Local 791 of the International Longshoremen’s Associa- 
tion (AFL), some 1,500 to 2,000 in number, had struck 
in protest against a new contract accepted by their 
negotiating committee. Seamen of the National Maritime 
Union (CIO) refused to take the America out, on the 
grounds that it would not be safe unless the hatches 
were properly fastened by the longshoremen. During 
the six days that the impasse lasted, some of the America’s 
passengers sailed on other, non-struck ships, some trav- 
eled by air and many just gave up. About four hundred 
are expected to sail when the America, eight days behind 
schedule, again puts to sea. Considering the public in- 
convenience caused, with its concomitant resentment to- 
ward the strikers, we cannot but feel that working men 
with a proper sense of responsibility to the public and a 
proper care for the good name of labor could have found 
a better way of settling their grievance. 


Equity wins 

The actors won their fight to have a no-segregation 
clause written into the new contract they are negotiating 
with the League of New York Theatres. The particular 
theatre around which the fight revolved is the National 
Theatre in Washington, D. C. When the contract goes 
into force, members of Actors Equity will not be re- 
quired to play in the National Theatre after August 1, 
1948, if the theatre’s rule against admitting Negroes is 
still in force. The year’s delay is to give Washington 
theatres time to change their policy. Marcus Heiman, 
president of the operating company for the National 
Theatre, declared that he would not change the policy of 
the National Theatre unless and until: 1) the general 
discriminatory policy in Washington is changed by law: 
and 2) business and civic groups in the capital revoke 
race restrictions. He is willing, it would seem, to stop 
discriminating against Negroes, provided that he is not 
called upon to take any initiative or to differ in any way 
from his fellow citizens. It was not that way that the 
American theatre and nation achieved their present 
stature. 


The Legion and UMT 

We are being treated to another “campaign” for uni- 
versal military training. The occasion is the annual con- 
vention of the American Legion, which has had UMT as 
its theme song since it came into being after World War 
I. Now, in 1947, we still read: “Legion to demand swift 
enactment of training bill.” Frankly, we hope the demand 
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fails. Without gainsaying the sincerity of the Legion, 
we think it has been beating a dead drum for a lot of 
years, and is still beating it. As an insular nation, either 
for defense or attack, we must use the sea and air, as 
opposed to European mass army strategy. If war should 
come soon, we have plenty of trained reserves; if jt 
comes later, the initial stages will not depend on mass 
armies but on superior weapons of destruction. UMT 
doesn’t provide soldiers for overseas, yet it would re. 
quire about 150,000 regular army personnel as trainers, 
And UMT would cost so much that other more essential 
elements of national defense would be sure to suffer, A 
word to the Legion: the year 1947 demands vision; jt 
won't do to be fighting World Wars I and II at this date; 
what a reasonable and sound defense program demands 
now is a capably developed regular army, navy and air 
force, lots of scientific research, intelligence service, a 
scheme of industrial mobilization. It would be real states. 
manship for the Legion to suggest that the President and 
Congress put the billions they have in mind for UMT 
into the Marshall Plan. That would go a long way toward 
making world peace sure. 


Christianity: competition or conquest? 

“As a Protestant I do not think our chief concern 
about Catholicism should be in terms of school buses or 
political influence or the separation of Church and State 
. . . the really vital matter is that for the modern man 
the Roman Catholic Church has something to offer which 
Protestantism generally isn’t offering. . . . As Protestants 
I wish we’d stop worrying and clamoring against the 
secular competition with Roman Catholicism and begin 
to worry about the spiritual competition.” The speaker 
is Stanley High, Congregationalist contributing editor of 
the Reader’s Digest. Before his Protestant audience at 
the 63rd Northfield (Mass.) General Conference in early 
August he had already unburdened himself of a rarely- 
matched analysis of the “service” a follower of Christ 
has the right to expect from His Church. “I mean per- 
sonal redemption—the process by which I’m spiritually 
shaken apart and spiritually put together again, and from 
which I—the personal I—emerge a totally different per- 
son. The Church has failed me because it has given me 
too much freedom and too little discipline. It has assumed 
that all I needed was the right-hand of fellowship... 
what I am in greater need of is a kick in the pants.” 
Grace aiding them, hundreds of sincere Protestants, par- 
sons with their little flocks, are turning from the con- 
fusion of political and sentimental voices to an examina- 
tion of the central mandate and claim of the Roman 
Catholic Church to render to all men this “service” of 
redemption of the human person. Shaking us apart and 
putting us together again as new men, temples of the 
Holy Spirit and heirs of heaven even as we build our 
city on earth, that Catholic “something” is a Some One. 
No doctrine—not even the integral Christian doctrine, 
with hell, sin and the devil in their place, as preacher 
High suggests—could ever redeem us at all. Christ is 
Himself our Personal Redeemer, present and given for 
the asking in His One, Holy, Catholic, Apostolic Church. 
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It would be facile and pleasant to write that an era 
ended with the death of Senator Theodore Gilmore Bilbo 
of Mississippi. But it would be untrue. The doctrine 
of vicious bigotry preached by him will not die, and 
any lessening of demagoguery in its expression will 
be scarcely discernible. His racial doctrine probably was 
no deeper in him than in others still in the Senate and 
House. He seemed only a bit more brazen. 

Only a little more than a year ago this reporter covered 
a Bilbo political campaign meeting in the Mississippi 
hill country. Mr. Bilbo was afraid he might be beaten 
for the Senate and he pleaded unashamedly to be 
returned to Washington. 

“If you never voted for me before,” he begged, “vote 
for me now. Let me go back to Washington. I'll represent 
you in the Senate so you'll be proud and never regret 
it. I'll fight and fight and fight, and I'll kill and kill 
and kill.” 

Mr. Bilbo made fun of Clare Booth Luce and Eleanor 
Roosevelt for their friendship for the Negro. He raised 
a cry of racial intermarriage in brutal language. He said 
he had given “social equality” theories more hell than 
all other Senators combined. He warned that Negroes 
must not vote in the State’s “white primary.” He said he 


believed white people would be justified in going to any 
extreme to keep the Negro from voting. 

Then this tired little man from the piney woods, at 
the end of a two-hour harangue, croaked that “the best 
time to see the Negro about not voting is the night be- 
fore.” Nobody should be so dumb, he said, as not to 
know what he meant. 

So Mississippi sent him back to Washington, but he 
didn’t kill and kill and kill. He tried to manage a 
bravado for a few days, but it was no go. A few Senators 
who believed as he did defended him, but others turned - 
their backs on him. A Senate Committee found he had 
helped war contractors get government business, and 
that they subsequently had rewarded him generously. 
Mr. Bilbo could not get by on bluster this time. Senators 
with his views didn’t have the votes to seat him over 
Republican protests; and so, ill and beaten, he went back 
to Mississippi. 

His battle will go on. Men such as Rankin of Missis- 
sippi and Cox of Georgia will carry on in the House, 
and men such as Eastland of Mississippi and Ellender 
of Louisiana in the Senate. Whenever poll-tax abolition 
or anti-lynching laws are brought up, they will fight just 
as surely as a Bilbo to block them. 

But even white Southerners who have fought against 
the Negro may tell you, when you talk to them in the 
South today, that a day will come when the Negro will 
vote and have his rights. They see it coming. But many 
fight against it. CHARLES LUCEY 
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This year’s Fulda conference of the German bishops, 
Aug. 19-21, was attended by the entire episcopate with 
the exception of Bishop Peter Legge of Meissen, Saxony, 
who was again refused a travel permit by Soviet officials. 
Bishop Aloysius Muench of Fargo, N. D., Apostolic 
Visitor to Germany, participated in the sessions. Three 
main questions were discussed: the physical and spiritual 
needs of the millions of German expellees from the East, 
relations with the Protestant churches and conditions in 
the Soviet zone. It is expected that the joint pastoral 
embodying the conclusions and recommendations of the 
conference will be published on September 14. 
> The Semaine Sociale, held in Paris at the end of July, 
attracted 6,000 people, including the Cardinal Archbishop 
of Paris, the Apostolic Nuncio, twenty archbishops and 
bishops and many members of the French cabinet and 
the National Assembly. M. Henri Vergnolle, socialist 
mayor of Paris, made this striking statement to the 
delegates: 
I salute in you disciples of the great Pope Leo XIII, 
whose encyclical Rerum Novarum still reverberates 
throughout the world, and disciples of Pope Pius 
XI, everywhere unanimously respected. You work 


for the reconstruction of a Europe unified as in the 
times when it was Christendom. From the Christian- 
ity in whose name you labor we are less removed 
than you think. 


> And what Archbishop Lucey of San Antonio told the 
delegates to the regional conference of the Catholic 
Council for Spanish-speaking People at Los Angeles the 
other day was no less striking: 


Thousands of Latin Americans need religious in- 
structions; thousands of youth need leaders and ad- 
visors for scouting, athletics, club work and sodali- 
ties. On the other hand, thousands of English-speak- 
ing Catholics are wasting their time and talents at 
bridge parties and afternoon teas. Can these Cath- 
olics who have the time, the capacity and the oppor- 
tunity to cooperate with the Church in this work 
save their souls if they continue utterly to ignore 
the spiritual needs of the Mystical Body? .. . In our 
time this doctrine of the Mystical Body is a chal- 
lenge and a promise—a challenge to live as full-time 
Christians in justice, charity and peace; a promise 
that if we continue to act as part-time Christians we 
shall live close to chaos. 


A resolution of the conference called for the setting-up 
of scholarships and student-aid funds for the training of 
the Spanish-speaking in Catholic schools of social work. 
> The Catholic Kolping Society of America, which con- 
ducts homes for young Catholic workingmen in ten cities, 
is holding its ninth national convention in Chicago, 
August 31 and September 1. APF. 
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American keynote: the 


moral law 


It is safe to say that Secretary Marshall’s short keynote 
speech before the Inter-American Defense Conference at 
Rio’s Petropolis on August 20 will take an honored place 
among the few great professions of political faith of our 
times. World-reaction has been almost unanimously favor- 
able. Americans in both hemispheres, with the millions 
abroad who count on us for “moral leadership,” should 
derive comfort and assurance from his austere and 
vigorous revitalization of the Pan-American ideal of 
mutual respect among states of “separate national tradi- 
tions,” seen as a natural and normal projection of our 
respect for the dignity of the human person who is our 
neighbor at home. 

Mr. Marshall wasted no recriminatory words on our 
hesitations and failures hitherto to implement this 
“American ideal” by effective hemispheric legal action 
and sanctions. His chief concern was to disengage, from 
the welter of conflicting political policies that have 
defaced our neighborhood history since the fateful proc- 
lamation of the Monroe Doctrine, the abiding moral 
principle to which our allegiance has been consistently 
pledged, even when we lacked the courageous and progres- 
sive statesmanship necessary to see principle through to 
official collective practice. Between Mr. Marshall’s lines 
the trial and error (never thank God, tragic) of a 
century of New World history may be read as so much 
faltering human effort to honor the great moral im- 
perative of the law of “nature and nature’s God”: 

We have been for years a community of nations 

with deep traditions of cooperation and mutual 

respect. ... We have fought for the dignity of the 
individual—an individual endowed with certain in- 
alienable rights that cannot be taken from him by 
any law or decree, an individual whose standards of 
moral conduct are the essence of a peaceful world. 
But what is more important, we are devoted to the 
principle that states and nations should be bound by 
the same standards of moral conduct we set for 
the individual. Good faith and fair dealing, honesty 
and friendly cooperation, mutual respect and free- 
dom of intercourse. . . . We must reject encroach- 
ment on the fundamental rights of the individual 
with the same determination that we reject any 
enchoachment upon the fundamental rights of the 
state. 
This is high, noble and, to Christians, familiar ground 
upon which Mr. Marshall would have us consciously 
rear an “organic” structure for hemisphere defense, 
molding it “within the framework of the United Nations,” 
which it is hopefully designed to strengthen from inside. 
But the Secretary’s summary declaration of American 
principle and intent should serve us admirably, too, as a 
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preamble to further cooperative agreements between the 
twenty-one Good Neighbors, and—who knows?—per. 
haps to kindle the moral sensibilities of the “victorious 
Allies” when they finally get down to writing a humane 
peace treaty for Germany and Japan. 

For despite his modesty and disdain for ornament and 
passion, our Secretary of State really spoke at Rio, like 
Bolivar, San Martin and the signers of our Declaration 
of Independence, to the conscience of mankind. As the 
Osservatore Romano was quick to note: 

He linked the question of human dignity to the 

most pressing problems of the world, including the 

supreme and distressing problem of peace. . . . But 
he expressed and applied this concept in so ex- 

haustive an interpretation that it is hard to find a 

similar example among philosophers, and never until 

now among statesmen. 
Whether or not the now artificially divided and dis- 
traught conscience of mankind will be permitted to “learn 
a great lesson,” as Marshall puts it, from the Americas’ 
stubborn insistence on the moral-law basis of peaceful 
living and progress, will depend largely on the sincerity 
of our practice. We must prove the principle to be not 
merely beautiful and sound doctrinally, but alone work- 
able towards the uplift of the proletariat and relief of the 
needy, the curbing of dictatorial power, harmony be- 
tween race and race as between labor and management, 
equality before the law for little states as well as large. 

The quarantine or cure of communist or any other 
totalitarian infection will not be accomplished short of 
unequivocal dedication, in public as in private life, to the 
moral virtues in the light of which Mr. Marshall reads 
our American history and animates our hopes. 


Self-interest vs. world view 


The spectacle of Greece—desperately in need of Ameri- 
can aid both economically and militarily—blocking that 
help by internal squabbles of politicians to form a new 
cabinet cut to their likes, suggests some reflections on 
selfish political interests where a wider statesmanship 
should prevail. 

It frequently becomes the occupational disease of poli- 
ticians to act only for their own interests against the 
good of the country, or to act only for the jingoistic 
interest of their country against the good of the com- 
munity of nations. The Greek politicians, at present 
writing, are bogged down in the first stage of the dis- 
ease. While each party leader is looking first toward the 
representation of his particular interests in the a-borning 
cabinet, the nation teeters on the verge of ruin. 

But the second stage of the malady is even worse— 
placing national selfishness above the well-being of the 
world. We have, unhappily, witnessed that in many as- 
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pects since the end of hostilities. The disease is virulent 
in all the Soviet-dominated states. Tito is not interested 
in anything save Yugoslavia, and a communist Yugo- 
slavia at that. Bulgaria, Hungary, Rumania have no com- 
mon world interests at heart. 

But the past master of the art—or, to keep the figure, 
the one sickest of the disease—is Russia. Russia is inter- 
ested in Russia alone, or, if in the rest of the world, only 
in so far as it is a possible vassal of Russia. 

This cruel national self-interest will show up in its 
most tangible form in the near future. That form will be 
the denial of physical assistance to needy countries. 
Severe droughts this summer have depleted harvests to 
an alarming degree in almost every European country: 
France’s wheat harvest has been cut by thirty per cent; 
the Scandinavian countries have lost forty per cent of 
their wheat and rye; Norway, Denmark, Austria and 
Germany suffer the same slump. At the same time, Russia 
is having bumper crops. By her act in refusing to co- 
operate with the Marshall Plan, it is clear that Russia’s 
surplus will not go for the reconstruction of Europe as 
a whole; perhaps not even to her satellites. 

Against these narrow motives of personal or national 
self-interest, our consistent American policy has been 
one of a broad world view. It is quite true that the United 
States stands to prosper economically if and when the 
Marshall Plan works out; it is inevitable that a healthy 
world will bolster our health as well. But what American 
policy has primarily held as an ideal has been the good 
of the world first, with American participation in that 
well-being as a concomitant. 

We have cause for pride in the loftiness of that policy. 
Let those at home who sneer that it’s always money that 
toakes the mare go realize that it is not cynicism that 
will save the weary world. And those abroad, even among 
our friends, who think that Uncle Sam’s eyes bug out 
only at the sight of money-bags—well, isn’t it about time 
we stop being told how materialistic we are? 

We may not be a nation of saints, but we do have 
ideals, some of them—little as our leaders may be con- 
scious of the fact—Christian ideals. High among them is 
the devotion to the common good, the world good, as 
against self-stultifying self-interest. 


AFT reverses itself 


When the American Federation of Teachers met in Bos- 
ton, August 18-23, its delegates had as basic reading 
material a leaflet, “Federal Aid and the Crisis in Ameri- 
can Education,” written and adopted by the Federation’s 
Commission on Educational Reconstruction. The ten-page 
leaflet contained the conclusions which the Commission 
had arrived at after three years of study, meetings and 
discussions. Following a brief review of the crisis in 
education, the Commission stated its position on Federal 
aid to education: “This Commission believes that the 
aim of Federal aid to education should be to strengthen 
the public school and to assure certain essential services 
to all children.” Among the services to be given to all 
children, the Commission enumerated 





safeguards and protective measures for their health, 
free lunches during school day, recreation facilities, 
vacation programs, transportation, grants in aid to 
families to enable them to keep their children in 
school, and an adequate public library service. 
These services were to be for all children, no matter 
what their creed, color, race or the school attended. 

What the convention did to these fine phrases and 
evidences of sound thinking about American education 
is quite a story, and not a pretty one. From the moment 
the sessions opened it was clear that certain elements 
were determined to reverse the AFL and AFT philosophy 
of excluding none of America’s children, under whatever 
pretext, from the benefits of Federal aid. Their strategy 
went in this wise. First, a motion was made that the two 
aims of Federal aid proposed by the AFT Commission— 
“to strengthen the public school and to assure certain 
essential services to all children” —be incorporated in sep- 
arate bills. It was a divisive trick. The “democratic” 
public schools should never be bracketed with those 
“un-democratic” private and parochial schools! The mo- 
tion was defeated. 

But only momentarily. For the next piece of strategy 
was successful: to get the AFT to take a formal stand 
on the relative merits of the so-called public and non- 
public schools. A legislative committee, to which the 
matter was referred, produced a truly confusing enuncia- 
tion—which the convention approved. It reads: 

In the development of educational policies, organ- 

ized labor and other progressive forces should urge 

each State to give due weight to the basic principle 
that the interests of the democratic community are 
best served where children of all component groups 
of American society are enrolled in a common pub- 
lic-school system. As they live, work and play to- 
gether under democratic conditions, they learn, feel 
and think the ways of democracy; they develop that 
body of sentiments, loyalties and disciplines that 
knits the national fabric and perpetuates a common 
and harmonious way of life. 
This is tantamount to saying, what never need be true, 
that two or more systems of education, working side by 
side, can never develop a community of interests for the 
welfare of our democracy. It also overlooks the fact that 
the diversity of systems, other things being equal, is a 
powerful if not necessary guarantee that our democracy 
will not degenerate into a reprehensible statism. 

The rest of the AFT proceedings were an anti-climax. 
Bus transportation privileges to children in non-govern- 
ment schools were ruled out. The “services to all chil- 
dren” were reduced to such things as health and library 
services. 

Two observations should be made on the AFT reversal 
of its principles: 1) AFT has now approved a completely 
reprehensible philosophy of statism, which is likewise a 
gratuitous insult to non-governmental systems of educa- 
tion, which antedate the so-called public-school system; 
2) the AFT stand will eliminate, as it should, the sup- 
port of Catholics for pending Federal-aid legislation. It 
is impossible to whip up enthusiasm for raising teachers’ 
salaries when teachers themselves vote to discriminate 
against a considerable portion of America’s children. 
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Report on China 


Lieut. General Albert C. Wedemeyer’s statement on 
China, preliminary to his report and recommendations 
to President Truman, adds little to the picture drawn by 
Secretary of State George C. Marshall last January, a 
day before he assumed his present office. It is not a pretty 
picture; and it is not a particularly Chinese picture. 
Greece offers us some striking similarities. 

Secretary Marshall, damning alike Kuomintang reac- 
tionaries and Communist irreconcilables, called for a 
liberalizing of the Government and for better representa- 
tion of minority parties. General Wedemeyer sees that 
there is still the need for “drastic and far-reaching politi- 
cal and economic reforms.” “Promises,” he adds, “will 
no longer suffice. Performance is absolutely necessary.” 

If the Communists, he says, “are truly patriotic and 
interested primarily in the well-being of their country, 
they will stop voluntarily the employment of force in 
their efforts to impose ideologies.” 

That is the crux. There is undoubted need for reform 
of the Kuomintang Government. While it has many “hon- 
orable officials who show high efficiency and devotion to 
duty,” it is still burdened with “incompetent and/or cor- 
rupt people who now occupy many positions of respon- 
sibility.” If the Communists were, indeed, “interested 
primarily in the well-being of their country,” the situa- 
tion would be much simplified. We could bring pressure 
to make the Kuomintang cooperate with them in the re- 
building of a better China. But it has been proved to a 
demonstration, in every country where it has been tried, 
that it is impossible to cooperate with the Communists. 
Government after government has found that Commu- 
nists in the cabinet are interested, not in the welfare of 
their country, but in promoting the policies of Moscow. 

But excluding Communists from the government, or 
even moving the national armies against them, is not 
enough. Communism exercises the appeal it does for 
many well-intentioned but ill-informed people precisely 
because of the inequities in the social and political order. 
They capitalize on these injustices, and pose as the cham- 
pions of the common man against reaction and oppres- 
sion. Unless China’s National Government can satisfy 
the desire of the man in the street for a reasonable free- 
dom and security, it will be hamstrung in its conflict with 
the Communists. If it desires our support, we must not 
be put in the position of seeming to uphold reaction. 

It would be foolish, of course, to fall into the Red 
propaganda trap and look upon the Kuomintang as hope- 
lessly fascistic. There is a big gap between governmental 
inefficiency, or even governmental corruption, and fas- 
cism. The National Government may not give its people 
an adequate measure of civil liberties; but it can be 
liberalized and its defects can be remedied. In a fascist 
as in a communist government, all liberty is dead from 
the start. 

What the reactionary elements in Kuomintang circles 
need to realize is that their country is a pivotal point in 
the world struggle between freedom and tyranny. When 
they hamper the efforts of Chiang Kai-shek and the lib- 
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erals by holding on to their selfish privileges, they are 
jeopardizing the very existence of their country as a free 
nation. Unless China stands as a strong bastion of free. 
dom on the edge of the Pacific, the colossus of tyranny 
from the east will engulf the Pacific shores as it has en. 
gulfed eastern Europe. That is one great reason why 
America is interested in a strong and free China. The 
world cannot afford to see yet another nation disappear 
behind the iron curtain. 


Fathers in God 


Some languages, we’ve always thought, do a much better 
job than others in the mode of address they reserve for 
priests. The English and Spanish “father” and “padre” 
have it hands down over the German Hochwiirden or the 
French Monsieur le Curé (though they do say mon Pére, 
as well). The problem, of course, is to choose a mode 
that will be both intimate and reverent; it strikes us that 
“father” is just about perfect; it has warmth and dig. 
nity, affection and reverence; love and esteem. 

But it may be, too, that we use the familiar word so 
often (“good morning, Father”; “forgive me, Father, for 
I have sinned”; “I met Father Smith today”) that the 
significance of its use in a specialized way escapes us. 
What is meant by a “Father” of the Church? Any priest 
is a “father”; he is also a representative of the Church; 
is he, therefore, a “Father” of the Church? 

No, he isn’t. A “Father of the Church” is one whom 
the Church recognizes as an authoritative teacher dis- 
tinguished by: 1) orthodox learning and doctrine; 2) 
holiness of life; 3) a certain antiquity. They are, then, 
the earlier teachers who instructed the Church in the 
teachings of the Apostles during her infancy and first 
growth. The age of the Fathers is commonly held to end 
with St. Gregory the Great in the Western Church (he 
died in 604), and with St. John Damascene in the East- 
ern (he died about 754). 

A Doctor of the Church, on the other hand. need not 
have lived and taught in those ancient times. St. Peter 
Canisius, for example, is a Doctor, and he died in 1597. 

These reflections on the glorious heritage that is ours 
in the Church came to mind as the first volume appears 
in a series of American translations of the Fathers. It con- 
tains the “Apostolic Fathers”; the complete translations 
of all the Fathers will fill seventy-two volumes. The whole 
project is under the direction of Dr. Ludwig Schopp, and 
85 scholars are engaged in translating the 250 manv- 
scripts remaining to complete the series. 

This will be a splendid monument to American Cath- 
olic scholarship. More, it will be a noble incentive to 
Catholic life, for it will deepen our realization of the 
firm bases of learning and holiness on which the Church 
of Christ in today’s frantic world rests. 

We ought indeed to be proud of and affectionate 
toward the “father” we know in our parishes, our schools. 
We ought to rekindle our pride and affection for the 
Fathers of the Church. They were closer to Chrisi than 
we in both time and spirit; knowledge of them cannot 
eliminate the time—it can link our spirit with Christ's. 
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Soviet Russia 
in chains 





Walter Dushnyck served as Russian interpreter at General 
MacArthur’s headquarters in Japan during the final stages 
of the war. A graduate of Louvain and Columbia universi- 

ties, he has made an extensive study 





Walter Dushnyck 


of Soviet affairs relating to both the 
European and Asiatic fields. 





A government which does not hesitate to keep millions 
of its citizens in a state of slavery as a measure of pacifi- 
cation and strengthening the regime; a government that 
continually tears pieces of live flesh from the body of 
the most unfortunate people in the world; a government 
that sends masses of innocent and intimidated people 
through the sieve of the NKVD, without trial and with- 
out cause, without pity or regard, into the labor camps 
(and the local staffs of the NKVD, in turn, themselves 
operate under terror and fear)—such a government is 
the most monstrous phenomenon of our contemporary 
world. 

(From Forced Labor in Soviet Russia by David J. Dallin 
and Boris I. Nicolaevsky. Yale Univ. Press. 330pp. 
$3.75) 


As never before it is imperative for Americans to have 
an intimate knowledge of the world Powers upon which 
the question of peace and war directly rests. No mere 
idle curiosity, but a sense of deep responsibility urges us 
to pierce the “iron curtain.” Then only can we grasp the 
full significance of the various moves and counter-moves 
made by the expanding and enslaving totalitarianism of 
the Soviet Union. 

To know and properly understand the inner nature 
of Soviet Russia it is not enough to memorize her geo- 
graphical frontiers, her multi-lingual nationalities and 
races, her political theories and her foreign policy. To 
know present-day Russia means to know her vastly ex- 
panded forced-labor system. This latter is no accidental 
invention of a satanical mind, but an organic element 
of her normal social structure, an inherent phenomenon 
of her very existence: 

Numerous accounts and reports are circulated about 
the resurgence of slavery in Soviet Russia. Yet the world, 
and particularly the United States, remains ignorant or 
skeptical and, for the most part, silent. Of course it 
knows about the carefully staged Soviet purges and mock 
trials, mass persecutions and executions and deportations 
which became a commonplace occurrence. But as yet few 
have realized to what extent the slave-labor system has 
penetrated the vast communist empire of Stalin, the 
modern Genghis Khan. 

In this country there are many professional and ama- 
teur apologists of the Soviet Union who dare tell us 
that the Soviet state, while curbing the individual rights 
of its citizens, provides “economic democracy” and se- 
curity, and consequently is a “progressive” form of a 
modern society. We hear, indeed, that postwar Russia 
has no trouble in placing her men and women for work: 
“There is no unemployment in Russia.” . . . “Every citi- 
zen of the Soviet state works.” But the same apologists 
fail to mention that in ancient Rome, too, every slave 


had steady employment. So did the not-too-happy citizens 
of the former Third Reich at the time of Hitler’s rule. 
There is no genius in solving employment problems 
through institutionalized slavery. 

Soviet Russia has emerged as a new totalitarian society 
based upon several distinct social classes and a number 
of intermediary castes. Its very foundation, its structure, 
rests on an immensely huge class of slave laborers—a 
“segment of mankind degraded to the level of beasts 
of burden.” The slave-labor system, in the years that 
followed the Russian Revolution, developed into an offi- 
cial system of forced labor, recognized and sanctioned 
by Soviet law. The existence of such a system provides 
one explanation—among many—why the “iron curtain” 
is so essential to the Soviet Union; it explains Russia’s 
close guard upon data revealing demographic policy and 
vital statistics. 

Such gloomy reflections cannot escape the reader of 
the monumental Forced Labor in Soviet Russia. Its 
authors are well-known students of Soviet Russia’s for- 
eign and domestic policies. Mr. Dallin actively partici- 
pated in the Revolution of 1917, was forced to flee and 
live the life of an anti-Soviet exile in Warsaw, Berlin, 
Stockholm, Copenhagen, Paris and London. Upon com- 
ing to the United States in 1940, he wrote three highly 
authoritative books on the USSR: The Real Soviet 
Russia; Russia and Postwar Europe, and Soviet Russia’s 
Foreign Policy, 1939-1942. The co-author, Boris Nico- 
laevsky, has also written on Soviet theories and prac- 
tices. Chief among his works are: Azeff, The Spy and 
Karl Marx, Man and Fighter. 


“In Our TIME” 


The book, dramatically and revealingly entitled Forced 
Labor in Soviet Russia, is subdivided into two main 
parts: Part One, “In Our Time,” comprises historical 
references as well as important data on the development 
of a slave-labor system; Part Two, “The Origin and 
Growth of Forced Labor in Russia,” brings the narrative 
up to the present. The book contains numerous eye-wit- 
ness reports by former inmates of the “corrective labor 
camps.” Included are accounts by an Estonian, Ernst 
Tallgren; by Lt. Col. Sergei Malakhov; Dr. E. Felix; 
and some deported Zionists, German Communists and 
former Polish soldiers. 

Slave laborers are classified according to three cate- 
gories: professional criminals; bytoviks (“offenders 
against the mode of life”); and political offenders. The 
latter group, of course, is the largest. It comprises several 
specific classes of prisoners: 1) peasants of “individual- 
istic tendencies” (kulaks)—those opposed to collectiviza- 
tion, the most numerous among them being Ukrainian 
farmers; 2) persons who have been abroad or have fam- 
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ilies abroad—which group also includes foreign Com- 
munists, be they Germans, Austrians, Jews, Hungarians, 
Poles or men of other nationalities; 3) people of the 
borderlands—Poles, Ukrainians from Western Ukraine, 
Balts, Chinese, Koreans, etc.; 4) people condemned for 
their religious beliefs: Baptists, Mennonites, Catholics 
and members of the Ukrainian Orthodox (independent) 
Church (these are distinguished by their high moral 
standards and the strength of their convictions); 5) 
people condemned for various offenses against the state; 
6) finally, people convicted for a specific Soviet “war 
crime”—alleged collaborators with the Germans, prison- 
ers of war (the Soviets consider their own POW’s as 
traitors and deal with them accordingly!), nationals of 
the countries occupied by the Soviet armies, and the like. 


MILLIONS OF SLAVES 


All these wretched humans live and work under un- 
believably appalling conditions. Assignments are made 
to a great variety of jobs, among others construction and 
maintenance of railroads, timber-cutting and making of 
planks and boards. In some places, such as Ukhtizhm 
Camp, the slaves run mines and oil wells. In Vorkuta 
the principal task is coal-mining, while in the Kolyma 
camps gold-mining is the main duty of slave laborers. 

The Soviet slaves live in hastily-constructed wooden 
barracks, tents or dugouts called zemlyanky. Men and 
women, detailed in groups of twenty to thirty called 
“brigades,” go to work every day to fulfill their “norm,” 
or quota. Foremen, too, are themselves often prisoners. 
Camps are protected by walls of barbed wire and watch 
towers, in which NKVD guards with searchlights and 
machine-guns are posted day and night. Food and sani- 
tary conditions are beyond imagination. The general 
food policy in the slave camps is to keep men in a state 
of semi-starvation. Additional pieces of bread and fish 
are given slave-prisoners willing to do extra work. The 
mortality rate among the inmates, weakened by various 
diseases, climatic conditions or simply by lack of proper 
medical care, is extremely high. 

The actual number of slave prisoners is a strictly 
guarded secret of the Soviet authorities. No foreign cor- 
respondent has ever been allowed to visit a slave camp. 
Persons who somehow manage to survive a few years of 
penal servitude and return to their former residences are 
forbidden to talk about their experiences. Even their 
families are afraid to recognize husbands or fathers— 
such is the fear of the NKVD. 

The abundance of information on the slave camps 
comes from memoirs and reports of former NKVD men 
who were in charge of the camps; from fugitives lucky 
enough to escape abroad; and, since 1942, from thou- 
sands of Poles, Ukrainians and Jews, deported by the 
NKVD in 1939-1940 and subsequently released after the 
Stalin-Sikorski agreement in 1941. Although these re- 
ports are unanimous in estimating the number of slaves 
in the millions, they do not make it possible to ascertain 
even an approximate number. Soundly based estimates 
variously place the number of prisoners in the Soviet 
Union itself at fifteen, twenty or even thirty million. 
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Victor Kravchenko’s ] Chose Freedom places the number 
of adult prisoners (girls and boys from fourteen to six. 
teen excluded) at twenty millions. Another source, La 
Justice Soviétique, published in French in Rome (1945) 
by Sylwester Mora and Peter Zworniak, two Polish 
officers, reports that during the “Yezhov reign” in 1937 
there were forty million persons detailed in Soviet 
prisons and camps. 

These figures, of course, may be exaggerated; but 
in the absence of any official Soviet source on the sub. 
ject, the world is slowly accepting even this fantastically 
high number as true. The slave population has consid- 
erably increased in the course of the last two years as 
a result of the influx of the new prisoners from Poland, 
the Baltic states, Rumania, Bulgaria and Hungary. Last 
year the Soviet Government “liquidated” two autonomous 
Soviet republics—those of the Crimean Tartars and of 
Ingush-Chechens—whose “disloyal populations” were de- 
ported to various detention camps. Finally, many Soviet 
POW’s and displaced persons forcibly handed over to 
the Soviets by American and British authorities in Eur. 
ope, as well as those citizens of the USSR who in any 
measure were found “guilty” of war crimes by Soviet 
military tribunals, are now in the slave camps. On the 
basis of all these reports, it is probably correct to esti- 
mate the number of slaves in present-day Russia at be- 
tween 13,000,000 and 16,000,000 people. 

The slave camps mushroomed as forced labor devel- 
oped in Russia. In the period 1935-1937, thirty-five 
camps were listed. Their number rapidly increased dur- 
ing the decade of 1937-1947. On the basis of information 
and maps obtained from Lt. Sylwester Mora, a Pole, 
Messrs. Dallin and Nicolaev- 
sky compiled the list of slave 
camps as follows: Northern 
Russia, twenty camps; 
Northeastern Russia, _ ten 
camps; Central European 
Russia, six camps; Ukraine, 
six camps; Eastern Euro- 
pean Russia, six camps; 
Ural Region, nine camps; 
Western Siberia, nine camps; Central Asia, eight camps; 
North Central Siberia, seven camps; Eastern Siberia and 
the Far East, forty-two. This list of over one hundred 
“corrective labor camps” is far from complete. 

Prison labor became a subject of economic planning 
for the Soviet Union in 1930. At that time the planning 
agencies received instruction “to incorporate the work 
performed by those deprived of liberty into the planned 
economy of the country and into the Five-Year Plan.” 
The GPU, entrusted with administration of the slave 
camps, established a new department, the GULAG (Chief 
Administration of Camps). The GULAG, a rather star- 
tling development, still exists as the central governing 
body of the slave-labor camps. Despite the fact that the 
designation of the GPU was changed in 1934 to NKVD, 
which in turn was replaced in 1946 by the new appella- 
tion MVD, the GULAG still bears its original name as a 
symbol of Soviet achievement. Henry Yagoda and An- 
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drei Vishinsky, then Prosecutor but now Deputy For- 
eign Minister of the Soviet Union, contributed particu- 
larly to the development of the slave-labor system. 

When at the end of World War II millions of displaced 
persons from Western Europe unhesitatingly returned 
home, those from Soviet Russia’s orbit refused to go. 
No government considered compulsory measures for their 
return—except the Soviet Union. Already in 1944, Stalin 
began diplomatic negotiations with the aim of compelling 
the Western Allies to send home all Soviet citizens, 
whether they wanted to go or not. The result was the 
clause in the shameful Yalta Agreement by which the 
United States and Great Britain tacitly accepted the 
Soviet wishes. As a result, millions of Soviet citizens— 
Russians, Ukrainians, White-Ruthenians, Georgians, Ar- 
menians and others—found themselves in grave danger. 
Not only the remnants of General Vlasov’s anti-Soviet 
army, but hundreds of thousands of men and women 
deported by the Germans, were handed over to the So- 
viets. Even in the United States—on Ellis Island; at Fort 
Dix, N. J.; at Camp Ruston, La.—there were silent, but 
dramatic suicides of Soviet war prisoners awaiting re- 
patriation. Similar cases occurred in Germany and Italy 
within the past few months. © 


Tito and 
the ministers 


The book of Messrs. Dallin and Nicolaevsky provides 
a key to knowledge of Soviet Russia. It is a factual 
record, made with extreme care from hundreds of authen- 
tic documents, personal accounts and eye-witness testi- 
monies. It is a documentary work of rare importance, 
which discloses the existence of a highly organized, state- 
protected slave-labor system. It gives a vivid description 
of Soviet Russia today—Russia behind the barbed wire, 
where thousands upon thousands of laborers and prison- 
ers, deprived of citizenship, are excluded from Soviet 
society and reduced to the status of mere chattels of an 
all-powerful government. 

Only when we recognize the whole truth about the 
USSR shall we realize that there is no need to struggle 
with the “apparently insoluble enigmas of Russian 
policy.” 

We must understand Russia from knowing what she 
is—a vast country in chains. There exists no justification 
whatever for producing movies or writing books which 
shamelessly glorify the Soviet despot and his inhuman, 
barbarous, totalitarian regime. Forced Labor in Soviet 
Russia paints the true picture. From it we can recognize 
the magnitude of the dangers confronting us at the 
present time. 


The shocking reports of mob violence and murder in Yugo- 
slav-controlled territory, which reached the U. S. before the 
whitewash of Tito’s. ministerial guests had dried on the 

page, serve as warning that totali- 





John 


LaFarge 


tarian communism is the implacable 
enemy of all men of all religious faiths. 





How many copies of the New York papers are permitted 
to circulate in Yugoslav-occupied Istria is a matter of 
considerable speculation. But if any of them do, I wonder 
with just what emotions the people will read the letter 
appearing in the Times for August 26, from the Rev. 
Phillips Packer Elliott, of the First Presbyterian Church 
of Brooklyn. “There can be no doubt,” writes the Rev. 
Mr. Elliott, “about the fact of freedom [in Yugoslavia] 
of religious expression and practice. The church life of 
the country goes on unimpeded.” 

Mr. Elliott is one of a group of seven Protestant minis- 
ters who were invited recently by so-called Tito, Yugo- 
slav dictator, to observe religious conditions in Yugo- 
slavia. The group, according to the Rev. Guy Emery 
Shipler in an interview at Dr. Shipler’s office on August 
3, have purposely ignored the Roman Catholic clergy 
because, said Dr. Shipler, “we didn’t want them along.” 

A most significant commentary is apparent, not only 
on the distortions contained in the statements of Dr. 
Elliott and his associates, but also on the propaganda 
value for the Tito regime that such a clean bill of health 
offers. For when people’s minds are confused in the 
United States, Tito is free to exercise his tyranny. The 
ministers are obviously utilizing the shock and surprise 
caused by their exoneration of the Yugoslav regime as a 
means of discrediting the Catholic Church; but an 
agency far shrewder than they appears to be utilizing 


them in order to win a free hand for its own plans, the 
eventual extermination of all religious belief and practice 
in communist-dominated areas of the world. For no 
sooner are they in evidence here than Tito gets busy at 
home. 

On August 24, just passed, the day following that on 
which Mr. Elliott had indited his letter to the Times, 
Msgr. Jakob Ukmar was about to administer the sacra- 
ment of confirmation in the parish of Lanischie, in 
Yugoslav-controlled Istria. He was the delegate of the 
Bishop of Trieste, the Most Rev. Antonio Santin, who 
was attacked by Slovene mobs last June when he was 
touring Yugoslav-held towns in Zone B of Venezia Giulia, 
and was permanently barred from that section, which is 
part of the territory of his ecclesiastical jurisdiction. 

Monsignor Ukmar, according to ANSA, Italian news 
agency, was about to confirm the 200 children, when a 
crowd of angry Slovenes, waving red flags and shouting 
blasphemous epithets, broke into the classroom. They 
battered down the door of the residence and dragged the 
pastor, who attempted to defend himself, down into the 
street. He was attacked with knives and beheaded by the 
Communists. Others assaulted Monsignor Ukmar with 
sticks; he fell unconscious, and the crowd trampled on 
him. He is reported as suffering skull fractures and 
other injuries, and being in a critical condition. 

The Bishop tried to send an ambulance to Lanischie 
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but, it is reported, the Yugoslav authorities refused a 
transit permit. 

Under the same date, the Italian paper Voce Libera 
reports the finding of the mutilated body of a third 
priest, Father Kristian of Tolazzo, in Istria, who had 
been missing for a week, and bore body marks of “hor- 
rible torture.” Confirmation in another locality, Pin- 
guente, was interrupted on August 2 by a mob shouting 
in support of Marshal Tito, Yugoslav Premier. According 
to this report, the mob hurled tomatoes at two priests, 
Father Stefanitch and Father Silvani, forcing them to 
leave the church. 

“There can be no doubt,” writes the Rev. Mr. Elliott, 
“about the fact of freedom of religious expression and 
practice. The church life of the country goes on its way 
unimpeded.” 

It is contrary to the lessons of all experience to take 
these incidents as mere casual outbursts, without any 
reference to the general pattern of Communist violence. 
The method of attack, as well as the sequels to the same, 
which are observed in communist-ridden Istria, are the 
same as those employed during the last few days against 
anybody in Hungary who dares to show any sign of 
political independence. The priests’ assailants, according 
to the communist-controlled ATI news agency of 
Trieste, will be tried by a Yugoslav “peoples’ court.” 
The meaninglessness of such trials is a commonplace of 
communist history. Despite all trumped-up allegations to 
the contrary, the evidence points to the fact, according to 
Bishop Santin, that the communist mob was barred from 
the church because in the previous week similar “hooli- 
gans” waving red flags broke into churches, evicted con- 
gregations, broke up service and threw rotten eggs at the 
altar. 

Any reasonable judgment that is to be passed upon the 
facts will necessarily be influenced by what we can ascer- 
tain concerning the basic attitude of the Yugoslav Gov- 
ernment itself. If this Government has practically de- 
clared war on religion, it is not a matter for surprise that 
events should take place which are incidents in such a 
war, and which themselves offer occasions for new 
recriminations. For genuine indications of the official 
Yugoslav attitude we do not need to search far. 

The attitude of the present Yugoslav Government to- 
ward religion has already been defined by Marshal Tito, 
during the trial of Archbishop Stepinatz, as follows: 

We have arrested Stepinatz and we will arrest every- 

one who resists the present state of affairs—whether 

he likes it or not. (Tanyug, Yugoslav news agency, 

Sept. 27, 1946.) 

At the same time, Dr. Vladimir Bakaric, president of the 
Croat Republic, made the following statement, quoted by 
Bogdan Raditsa, former Director of Information in Tito’s 
government: 

We are Marxists, and as Marxists we closely follow 

the teachings of Marx, Lenin and Stalin in the mat- 

ter of religion. To us religion is nothing but the 
opium of the people. 


On January 29, 1947 Dr. Bakaric stated in an open let- 
ter that the Government (Tito’s) considered the clergy 
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an enemy of the people and to be operating for foreign 
reactionaries. 

Vice Premier Edvard Kardelj, speaking in Ljubljana 
on August 19, told his constituency that the greater part 
of the Slovene clergy had been obstructing the advance. 
ment of the workers. As a background for such a charge 
it may be recalled that the clergy of Slovenia, prior to 
the religious persecutions which they endured first from 
the Nazis and the fascist Italians, and later from the 
communist Partisans, were among the most advanced in 
the exemplification of Christian social reform in the 
world. (Cf. America, “Hitler’s Criminal Onslaught 
against Catholic Slovenia,” by John LaFarge, Feb. 28, 
Mar. 7, 1942.) 

Slovenia set the pace, in eastern Europe, for the de. 
velopment of cooperatives and Christian trade unions 
and an advanced program of adult education. 

Mr. Kardelj asserted that the recent conference of 
Catholic bishops held about two weeks ago in Ljubljana 
had presented a “whole list of tendentious requests as a 
condition for Church collaboration with the state.” 

What were these “tendentious requests”? They were 
for the inclusion of religious training in the schools, the 
right to a larger religious press and a larger allotment 
of funds from the state treasury. And, believe it or not, 
Mr. Kardelj charged the bishops with “attempting to 
spoil the workers’ enthusiasm by various means, and or- 
ganizing pilgrimages to camouflage propaganda against 
the working masses’ efforts.” 

Religious teaching, religious pilgrimages and religious 
press, in the official Yugoslav view, are “tendentious.” 
This is certainly a strange way to let the life of the 
Church go on “unimpeded.” (Cf. this issue, p. 618.) 

The ruthless program of religious persecution in the 
Tito government was revealed by the Osservatore Romano 
(June 25, 1947) in a lengthy documentation. The charges 
included: killings of twenty Catholic priests without 
trial; imprisonment of 200 priests and nuns in Croatia 
and Slovenia; mass deportations of population from 
Herzegovina to the regions where there are no churches. 
OZNA agents are present at every church ceremony. 
More than 300 Catholic schools are closed; all Catholic 
societies are wiped out; their quarters have become 
centers of anti-religious agitation. The seven clergymen 
cry out that these are but fabrications of the Roman 
Catholic hierarchy. The obvious answer to such a charge 
is that the hierarchy can have no conceivable interest in 
drawing up such a terrible list of calamities. It is the 
earnest prayer of the Pope, of the bishops of Italy and 
Yugoslavia alike, and of Catholic clergy and _ laity 
throughout the world, that such things may prove not 
to be true, and nothing would rejoice us more than to 
be able to say “Amen” to every item in the Shipler-W. H. 
Melish-Elliott report. But even if one be sufficiently 
blinded by fanatical anti-Catholicism to make or take 
such an accusation seriously, such a one is still con- 
fronted by the fact that even stronger words come from 
non-Catholic sources. 

On February 6, the trial at Zagreb of seventeen “Je- 
hovah’s Witnesses” ended with death sentences for three. 
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and eleven others received sentences ranging from five 
to fifteen years. Is this what we understand by freedom 
of religion? 

The Most Reverend Iriney Georgevich, Bishop of 
the Serbian Orthodox diocese of Dalmatia and senior 
member of the Serbian Orthodox hierarchy now living in 
freedom, declared in an interview given in New York on 
August 23 that 

... the statement issued by the Protestant clergymen 
is a synthesis of misstatements and misrepresenta- 
tions. I do not say that the entire committee acted 
out of dishonorable motives. I am convinced that at 
least some of them signed because of an excessive 
naiveté. How else could they go over as tourists and 
come back as experts in two weeks? But no one can 
deny the pro-Soviet records of such members of the 
committee as the Rev. W. Howard Melish, the Rev. 
Emery Shipler and the Rev. Claude C. Williams. .. . 
What is needed is a realization in all still free 
countries that all religion is the object of totalitarian 
attack and not any one church. The tactic used by 
Tito, as by Stalin, is to divide the churches so as to 
weaken their power to unite for resistance. For this 
reason, Dr. Shipler’s attempt to describe the religious 
situation in Yugoslavia as a political dispute be- 
tween Tito’s Government and the Catholic Church, 
directly supports this tactic. 


Why, asked the Bishop, had the clergymen ignored the 
facts contained in the Herald (Glasnik), official organ of 
the Orthodox Holy Synod, which in every issue lists in- 
cidents of priests being beaten, of monasteries being 
broken into and of the church services being interfered 
with? The Serbian Orthodox Church had five theological 
colleges before the war. All were closed after Tito as- 
sumed power; only recently has one of them been per- 
mitted to reopen. The buildings and all the properties 
of the other seminaries have been confiscated by the 
state. Of the 4,000 Orthodox priests in Yugoslavia before 
the war, it is the Bishop’s estimate that 800 or 900 are in 
prison today; and an unknown number have been killed. 

It is easy to continue showing up the absurdities and 
inconsistencies of the clergymen’s pronouncements. The 
sharp words used by Archbishop Cushing, of Boston, 
who terms their language “infamous and monstrous,” 
by Mrs. Natalie Wales Paine, who resigned in protest 
from the “Churchmen Associates,” and by scores of other 
people of different faiths, are borne out by any careful 
analysis of the material already at hand. Dr. Shipler falls 
apparently into contradicting himself, for in the inter- 
view above-mentioned, he admitted that the press of 
Yugoslavia is not permitted to criticize Tito. He also 
explained that the interview with Archbishop Stepinatz 
was successfully carried out because of the insistence of 
Yugoslav prison officials. 

But a matter of much more immediate and practical 
importance presents itself as evidenced by the clergy- 
men’s visit and the events that have taken place after it. 
This may be summed up in a word. We learn as we have 
not learned before the enormous importance which the 
Stalinist governments place upon public opinion outside 
the Iron Curtain, not excepting the attitude which Catho- 
lics themselves take in the United States. 


It is a plain enough deduction from all premises, past 
and present, that whatever bare minimum of comfort or 
decency may have been or may still be accorded to 
Archbishop Stepinatz in his imprisonment is to be as- 
cribed not to any tenderness or sense of humanity on 
the part of his jailers, but to the tremendous pressure 
of a world-aroused public opinion on the Stepinatz case. 
No wonder the authorities, as Dr. Shipler says, “in- 
sisted.” They are supremely eager to have this pressure 
removed or modified. 

Second, Bishop Ireney’s words are worth noting, when 
he observed: “Though the communist regime has set out 
to destroy all religion and all belief in God, it would be 
no exaggeration to say that at the present time the Ortho- 
dox Church is being even more severely persecuted than 
the Catholic Church.” The reason—also clearly pointed 
out by him—is that the Orthodox Church can count upon 
no such great body of co-religionists in the United States 
and no such pressure of world opinion as with the 
Catholics. 

Third, the sudden outbreak of anti-religious violence 
described at the beginning of this article ties in remark- 
ably with the statements of the Protestant clergy in this 
country. Put in very simple form, this points to the fact 
that Tito, like Stalin, feels 
happiest and safest when the 
opinion of the outside world 
is thoroughly confused as to 
the issues. A large part of 
the budget of the Kremlin 
and its satellites is spent on 
communist propaganda. The 
clergymen themselves testi- 
fied that Tito had advanced 
them $10,000 for their visit. 
No wonder that their list 
was “accepted immediately,” as soon as he sensed, from 
their previous records, that they would play his game. 

Tyrants like Stalin, or Tito, or Hitler, may in one 
sense care nothing about the opinion of the rest of the 
world; indeed, they glory in defying it. But they are very 
eager to enjoy that freedom to operate which comes 
from an opinion that has become hopelessly confused. 

As regards the power of public agitation, such as that 
of the Catholics in defense of Archbishop Stepinatz, in 
influencing totalitarian countries, we have the example 
of Nazi Germany. Although Hitler robbed, maltreated 
and humiliated the German Jews throughout the 1930’s, 
in spite of the worldwide protests and agitation, it was 
only after he had become wholly confident as a result of 
his early victories in the war that he dared to extermi- 
nate the Jews. In other words, everything Hitler did to 
the Jews in time of peace was as nothing to what befell 
them once he became really indifferent to world opinion. 

The conclusion from this is obvious. If we wish to 
preserve what vestiges of religious freedom may still be 
found in the Tito-controlled territories; if we wish to 
save Archbishop Stepinatz and his confreres in prison 
from still worse fates, let us not relinquish the battle for 
truth. Let us deplore those men who are either so ignor- 
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ant and unsuspecting, or are else so influenced by their 
private religious resentments as to let themselves be used 
by the enemies of all that men who honor God and free- 
dom hold sacred. And let us insist that all men of all 
faiths, in the United States and abroad, join in the ruth- 
less exposition of the facts, and in bringing them to the 
consciousness of the vast masses of the people. The scan- 
dal of the seven ministers has done harm; just how much, 
may never be fully revealed. But it may still have at least 
one good effect if it succeeds in rousing the God-fearing 


people of the United States to their duty. 


The Philippine 
Republic: 1946-1947 








Horacio de la Costa 





(Continued from last week) 


What armed forces the Philippine Government main- 
tains are at present chiefly employed in the maintenance 
of law and order, especially in the Huk-ridden areas. 
The decision to use force against the Huks led to several 
pitched battles and to deplorable excesses on both sides; 
but in the main it has resulted in the release from Huk 
control of much-needed agricultural land and of peaceful 
peasants willing to resume their cultivation. Going be- 
yond merely suppressive measures, the Administration 
has at the same time taken a first step towards a positive 
solution of the problem. A Tenancy Law, approved Sep- 
tember 30, 1946, establishes a 70-30 division of the crop; 
that is, 70 per cent of net yield is to go to the tenant and 
30 per cent to the landowner when the tenant supplies 
necessary implements and defrays the expenses of culti- 
vation. Another measure provides for the purchase of a 
number of large estates and their re-sale in small lots on 
easy terms. 

A large-scale public-works program has visibly im- 
proved transport and communications throughout the 
archipelago. Several privately owned air lines have made 
up to some extent for damage done to roads and the 
lack of bottoms. For the first nine months of operation 
they carried a total of 182,000 passengers and almost 
twelve million pounds of freight. The port of Manila has 
been cleared, sufficient harbor facilities installed and 
proper police protection provided to remedy the situation 
which in the preceding year caused steamship lines to 
threaten a boycott of Manila as a port of call. 

There are actually a million more students attending 
public schools than there were before the war, although 
many of the school buildings are necessarily makeshift 
and the equipment of the most elementary kind. Private 
schools are taking much of the educational load from the 
state, especially at the college and university levels. 

The national budget for 1946 showed a deficit which 
was covered by an American loan. A joint Philippine- 
American Finance Commission has recently reported, 
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however, that a second loan will not be necessary to 
balance the 1947 budget. _— 

Much, then, has been accomplished; but a great deal 
more remains to be done. The unemployment situation 
continues to be acute. Wage rates are still far below the 
price level of essential commodities, and the situation has 
led to strikes and general discontent among industrial 
and government workers. Military police action has re. 
duced but has not quite succeeded in removing the dan. 
ger to public peace from the Hukbalahap and similar 
subversive elements. The Huks have been driven under. 
ground, but their leaders remain at large and their organ. 
ization is intact. No convincing answer seems to be forth. 
coming to insistent accusations of widespread graft and 
corruption in governmental agencies, particularly those 
concerned with the sale of surplus property and the dis. 
tribution of relief. This deplorable state of affairs has 
produced in certain sections of the press a dangerous 
attitude of cynicism towards the very principle of public 
authority; and small consolation is to be had from the 
fact that the Administration has not, at any rate, curtailed 
the freedom of the press in order to hush up scandals, 

These weaknesses and faults in the structure of the 
new Republic are doubtless due in a measure to the dis. 
integrating effect of war and enemy occupation on the 
social fabric; but their roots go far deeper, and must be 
sought in the historical process by which the Philippines 
became a nation. 

Three features stand out in this historical background. 
The first is that the Philippines, from the very be- 
ginning of its existence as a conscious national entity to 
the present, has been a colony. For a continuous period of 
four hundred years, broken only by local revolts and one 
unsuccessful revolution, it has been under foreign rule. 
Only during the past forty years has it known, under 
American tutelage, a measure of self-government. The 
consequences of this fact are apparent in the very struc- 
ture of society: a feudal structure, divided into a landed 
gentry and a landless peasantry, with a comparatively 
small, if growing, middle class; and in the political 
temper of the masses: a resignation to having decisions 
made for them, and a habit of looking to “the govern. 
ment” instead of to their own resources for a solution 
of their major problems. 

The second feature is that many of the subsisting ex- 
ternal forms and institutions, both political and social, 
are not the result of internal growth, but have been 
imposed from the outside. The United States, in a laud- 
able effort to share with the Philippines its democratic 
way of life, transferred bodily to that country many of 
its own characteristic methods and institutions. The dif- 
ficulty has been that while these institutions fit the reali- 
ties of the American scene, having organically developed 
from them, they very often do not fit the exigencies of 
Philippine society, with its very different structure and 
background. We may cite as examples the inadequacy of 
the existing system of political representation to express 
the real will of the people, and the anomaly of a secular 
system of public education in a Catholic country. 

The third feature is the rather unusual position of the 
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Catholic Church. Spain’s magnanimous colonial policy 
succeeded indeed in forming a thoroughly and tenacious- 
ly Catholic population, but it failed signally in two re- 
spects. By discouraging, or at least not properly develop- 
ing, an indigenous clergy it failed to make the Church 
fully native to the soil; and it failed to make clear the 
distinction between the ecclesiastical and the civil power. 
The first has rendered the Church incapable of exerting 
upon the social and cultural development of the nation 
the pervasive influence that it should have in view of the 
predominantly Catholic character of the population. The 
second resulted in the revolt against Spain being also to 
some extent a reaction against the Church; and this anti- 
clerical tradition in politics survives to the present day. 

It is clear from these considerations that the stability 
of the Philippine Republic will depend mainly upon the 
recognition of three long-term objectives. First, the for- 
mation of an economically independent, politically vigo- 
rous and morally sound middle class. Second, the adapta- 
tion of democratic institutions to social reality, with a 
view to avoiding the tragedy of being a democracy in 
form merely, not in substance. Third, unified and sus- 
tained Catholic action in every phase of the national life. 

It is the opinion of the present writer that the princi- 
pal agent in the accomplishment of these three objectives 
will have to be the Catholic Church, and hence that the 
third objective of necessity includes the other two. There 
is no need to labor the arguments for this view; histori- 
cally, at any rate, there does not seem’to be any doubt 
that the social action of the Catholic Church had fully 
as much to do with the formation of the European middle 
class as the opening of the trade routes; and that the 
development not only of democratic theory but of demo- 
cratic institutions as well is directly traceable to the 
same source. 

To complete the picture, then, of the first year of the 
Philippine Republic, it is necessary to consider the part 
played by the Church in it. 

The first task which the Church in the Philippines had 
to face after the liberation was obviously that of relief. 
This was begun even before the guns of the Battle of 
Manila had ceased pounding. In order to unify and direct 
the vast undertaking, the Apostolic Delegate, His Excel- 
lency Monsignor William Piani, founded the Catholic 
Welfare Organization (CWO) with Father John F. 
Hurley, then Superior of the Jesuit Philippine Mission, 
as Secretary General. With practically nothing material 
to begin with, but with vast resources of faith, hope and 
charity, Father Hurley and his associates established 
themselves in a borrowed office, went about the broken 
city in a series of borrowed jalopies, and with the help 


- of the United States Army and various other benefactors 


distributed food, clothing and medicines to the blood- 
stained, bewildered multitude that poured across the 
river out of the fighting lines. 

With characteristic generosity the Catholic people of 
America came almost immediately to the aid of the CWO. 
Their first gift was, very appropriately, Mass wine and 
flour for hosts; and up to the present time they have 
sent to the CWO, through the American Hierarchy’s War 





Relief Services, over five million pounds of relief material 
valued at almost three million dollars. These emergency 
supplies the CWO has been able to distribute to over a 
million persons at an operating cost of one and a half 
per cent of the total value distributed. This extremely 
low operating cost was made possible by the volunteer 
services of a loyal band of lay apostles, among whom 
must be mentioned the tireless and capable Miss Elisa 
Cu-unjieng and her band of Catholic girls. 

The Philippine Hierarchy immediately saw the tre- 
mendous possibilities of the CWO, not merely as a tem-: 
porary instrument for the dispensing of relief, but as a 
permanent organization to direct and extend the benefi- 
cent action of the Church within the framework of the 
young Republic. Accordingly they established it on this 
permanent basis in July, 1945; and in January of the 
following year the CWO was incorporated as an official 
organ of the Catholic Church in the Philippines, its de- 
clared purpose being to “unify, coordinate and organize 
the Catholic people of the Philippines in works of educa- 
tion, social welfare, religious and spiritual aid and other 
activities.” 

Investigators for the American War Damage Corpora- 
tion estimate the war losses of the Church in the Philip- 
pines at over $125 million. In spite of this tremendous 
material destruction, the first care of the bishops was not 
to rebuild the shattered churches and residences, but to 
restore and strengthen the Catholic educational system. 
They rightly considered this system, although “private” 
in classification, to be a public service of greater import 
to the nation than the restoration of material edifices, 
since upon it depends in large measure the formation of 
that independent middle class which is the necessary 
basis of democratic government. 

The schools conducted by the religious orders and 
congregations were the first to open in Manila, almost 
all of them in damaged buildings, some in temporary 
structures, quonset huts and even tents. Many a child 
had to bring its own chair to school and share a text- 
book with nine others. It was a case, as General Mac- 
Arthur remarked, of the teacher literally being the school. 

The Catholic institutions in the provinces followed 
suit. Urgent petitions for new high schools came to the 
superiors of teaching congregations from every part of 
the archipelago. Behind them was a new appreciation of 
the value of a Catholic education, brought out by the 
war’s bitter experiences and the heroic part played by 
priests, sisters and the young men and women trained 
by them in the resistance movement. The Superior of the 
Jesuit Mission alone received eleven of these petitions; 
unfortunately, after staffing the four Jesuit high schools 
that had existed before the war, he had the personnel 
for only two more. The Bishop of Cagayan, however, 
with the help of his Columban and Jesuit missionaries, 
opened thirteen. 

Soon after the organization of the CWO, the Catholic 
Educational Association of the Philippines (CEAP) was 
reconstituted as an independent but subsidiary organ- 
ization. In June, 1946 it held its first postwar conven- 
tion with 700 delegates in attendance. The theme of the 
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convention—“a clear restatement of the place of Cath- 
olic education in the Republic”—and the discussions held 
left no doubt as to the decisive role Catholic educators 
intended to play in the shaping of the new Philippine 
nation. 

These two organizations soon proved their value as 
rallying points for united Catholic action. Through the 
CWO office in Manila, the Congress and government de- 
partments were assured of a clear statement of principle 
on any proposed legislation or ordinance touching Cath- 
olic interests. Similarly, the bishops and their flocks were 
promptly notified of legislative trends, as in the case of 
a recent attempt to liberalize the divorce law. The bill 
was killed in committee after a deluge of protesting let- 
ters and telegrams, which even the CWO Office did not 
expect, had made its unpopularity abundantly clear. 

The CEAP, for its part, successfully withstood several 
attempts to interfere with the functions of Catholic edu- 
cation, and has vigorously resumed its efforts, begun 
under the Commonwealth Government, of ensuring effec- 
tive religious instruction in the public schools. 

A recent letter from a veteran Mill Hill missionary 
sums up, with a touch of humor, the high opinion which 
these two organizations have earned among Catholics in 
the Philippines: 

This office in Manila (of the CWO and the CEAP) 

does wonderful things. Travel difficulties, customs, 

taxes, gangsters on the waterfront—everything that 
makes life a burden—do not seem to bother it. The 

CWO is a most efficient organization. I have told 

them that they are the next thing in importance to 

the Church after the Vatican. 
We may conclude from this brief summary that in the 
Philippines, as almost everywhere else, the Church has 
emerged from the ordeal of the war with her material 
fabric shattered, but with renewed vitality and greater 
vision. 

She will need this vitality and vision in full measure 

for the task which lies before her. The history and the 
very geographical position of the Philippines seem to 
hold up to it a high destiny as a radiant center for the 
conversion of the East and as a cultural bridge between 
Orient and Occident. To fulfill the first part of this des- 
tiny, the Philippine Church must hasten the day when 
she will no longer need missionaries, but begin to send 
them forth. As for the second part, the minor but sig- 
nificant role being played by the Philippine delegation 
to the United Nations Organization is indicative of how 
valuable the Philippines can be in bringing nations of 
Eastern and Western culture to a closer understanding. 
For it is in the Philippines that the Catholic Church has 
fused these two cultures, and it may well be there, among 
a people whose spirit thrills alike to the Latin of the 
Mass and the ancient songs of Malaya, that the fire of 
Pentecost will fashion a potent instrument for peace 
among the nations. 
(Father Horacio de la Costa is a native of the Philip- 
pines who was active in teaching and radio work in 
the Islands. His radio character Mang Teben, the Philip- 
pine equivalent of our Mr. Dooley, won him a wide 
audience and was universally popular.) 
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Report from Paris 


Paris, August 25 (By wireless) —In the propaganda bat. 
tle between East and West, the prisoners of war are be. 
coming an important factor. Austrian Communists are 
stressing the return of 20,000 from Soviet prisoner-of. 
war camps. Certainly they are aware of how keenly the 
German and Austrian people feel the protracted absence 
of their menfolk, two years after the end of hostilities, 
It must be admitted that the retention of prisoners of 
war long beyond the de facto cessation of war is one of 
the least defensible aspects of Allied postwar policies, 

Americans say only twenty-four Germans are in U. S. 
custody as prisoners of war, but our responsibility is not 
limited to this handful. Of the half million POW’s in 
France, almost all—or about 420,000—were captured by 
American troops and subsequently “loaned” to France, 
Efforts by U. S. officials culminated last spring in an 
agreement whereby France was to release these POW’s 
by the end of 1948. “They hate like anything to let these 
Germans go,” said an American source to me here, “but 
they know they have no right to keep them.” 

It is easy to understand the French point of view. 
France is suffering grievously today from damage in. 
flicted by the German Army. France desperately needs 
manpower in the mines, factories and on the farms. The 
half-million able-bodied workers have become so inte- 
grated into the nation’s economy that the French have 
pleaded grave economic and political consequences if 
these men are suddenly released. Nevertheless it has been 
announced that twenty thousand are being set free each 
month. At the present time, soldiers who had volunteered 
for hard or dangerous work, and those who are fathers 
of at least five children, are being processed. 

What do Germans themselves say? They point out 
that at the rate of 20,000 a month it will be two years 
before all are released. Furthermore, they say that a large 
number are technically released but various pressures 
are put upon them to prevent their returning to their 
homeland. They also charge that it is misleading to say 
the Geneva Convention is being fully lived up to. The 
International Red Cross concedes that the present cir- 
cumstances were never anticipated. Meanwhile the IRC is 
limited to seeing that these obsolete provisions are ob- 
served. For instance, the Geneva Convention never pro- 
vided for the spiritual care of POW’s or for the rights of 
Chaplains. There are at present 150 priests in France 
who volunteered to come from Germany to minister to 
the spiritual needs of the POW’s. They complain bitterly 
that they are in effect prisoners of war. They are not 
allowed to return to Germany for needed rest, nor can 
they even consult with or assist one another. Their com- 
munication with the French Chief of Chaplains, as well 
as their own Ordinary, is subject to censorship and, at 
the present time, there is no possibility of replacements. 

Soviet Russia can make propaganda from the release 
of a few thousand of its own POW’s. The U. S. would do 
better for its own cause by continuing to insist on better 
treatment for, and a speedier release of, the 420,000 
Germans we “loaned” to France. RoBert A. GRAHAM 
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Hopkins discoveries 


On this and the following pages are printed for the first 
time three translations from the pen of Gerard Manley 
Hopkins, S.J. They appear exclusively in AMERICA 
through the kindness of the Rev. D. A. Bischoff, S.J., 
who is in England gathering material for the complete 
account of Hopkins’ Jesuit years (1868-1889). Father 
Bischoff discovered these three translations in London, 
together with some 20,000 unpublished words of Hop- 
kins’ journal. Some time in October, AMERICA will fea- 
ture a series of articles by Father Bischoff on the dis- 
covered portions of the journal. In anticipation of the 


longer articles, it is our privilege to introduce these 
Hopkins translations to the American public. 

The first—and by far the most successful—of these 
translations is the one immediately following. It consists 
of seven stanzas of the Latin hymn, Jesu, Dulcis Memoria. 
Hopkins’ final stanza is a composite of several verses 
from various stanzas of the original, which I have tried 
to approximate by a similar composite stanza in the 
Latin. This poem, Father Bischoff states, dates from 
shortly after Hopkins’ conversion in 1866. It is to be 
included in the forthcoming third edition of the Poems. 

For convenience in discovering the beauty of the trans- 
lation, the parallel Latin text is included. 


IESU, DULCIS MEMORIA 


GERARD MANLEY HOPKINS, S.J. 


Jesus to cast one thought upon 
Makes gladness after He is gone; 
But more than honey and honeycomb 
Is to come near and take Him home. 


Song never was so sweet in ear, 
Word never was such news to hear, 
Thought half so sweet there is not one 
As Jesus God the Father’s Son. 


Jesu, their hope who go astray, 

So kind to those who ask the way, 

So good to those who look for Thee, 
To those who find what must Thou be? 


To speak of that no tongue will do 
Nor letters suit to spell it true: 

But they can guess who have tasted of 
What Jesus is and what is love. 


Jesu, a springing well Thou art, 

Daylight to head and treat to heart, 

And matched with Thee there’s nothing glad 
That can be wished or can be had. 


Wish us Good morning when we wake 
And light us, Lord, with Thy: daybreak. 
Beat from our brains the thicky night 


And fill the world up with delight. 


Be our delight, O Jesu, now 

As by and by our prize art Thou, 
And grant our glorying may be 
World without end alone in Thee. 


Iesu, dulcis memoria, 
Dans vera cordis gaudia; 
Sed super mel et omnia 
Eius dulcis praesentia. 


Nil canitur suavius, 
Nil auditur iucundius, 
Nil cogitatur dulcius, 
Quam lesus, Dei Filius. 


Iesu, spes paenitentibus, 
Quam pius es petentibus! 
Quam bonus te quarentibus! 
Sed quid invenientibus? 


Nec lingua valet dicere, 
Nec littera exprimere; 

Expertus potest credere 
Quid sit Iesum diligere. 


Iesu, dulcedo cordium, 
Fons vivus, lumen mentium, 
Excedens omne gaudium 
Et omne desiderium. 


Mane nobiscum, Domine, 
Et nos illustra lumine, 
Pulsa mentis caligine, 
Mundum reple dulcedine. 


O Iesu mi dulcissime, 
Spes suspirantis animae, 
Tibi laus, honor numinis, 
Regnum beatitudinis. 


(All rights reserved to the V. Rev. M. C. D’Arcy, S.J.) 
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Of the following translation, Father Bischoff remarks: 


ODI PROFANUM 
by 


Tread back—and back, the lewd and lay! 
Grace guard your tongues!—what never ear 
Heard yet, the Muses’ man, today 

_ I bid the boys and maidens hear. 


Kings herd it on their subject droves 

But Jove’s the herd that keeps the kings— 
Jove of the Giants: simple Jove’s 

Mere eyebrow rocks this round of things. 


Say man than man may more enclose 

Of rankéd vineyards; one with claim 
Of blood to our green hustings goes; 
One with more conscience, cleaner fame; 


One better backed comes crowding by:— 
That level power whose word is Must 
Dances the balls for low or high: 

Her urn takes all, her deal is just. 


Sinner who saw the blade that hung 
Vertical home, could Sicily fare 

Be managed tasty to that tongue? 
Or bird with pipe, viol with air 


Bring sleep round then?—sleep not afraid 
Of country bidder’s calls or low 
Entries or banks all over shade 


And Tempe with the west to blow. 


Who stops his asking mood at par 
The burly sea may quite forget 
Nor fear the violent calendar 

At Haedus-rise, Arcturus-set, 


Nor hail upon the vine nor break 
His heart at farming, what between 
The dog-star with the fields abake 


And spiting snows to choke the green. 


Fish feel their waters drawing to 
With our abutments: there we see 
The lades discharged and laded new, 
And Italy flies from Italy. 


But fears, fore-motions of the mind, 
Climb quits: one boards the master there 
On brazéd barge and hard behind 

Sits to the beast that seats him—Care. 
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rhythm is still standard, its diction is vigorously indi. 


“This almost complete translation of Horace’s ode was vidual, revealing something of the later Hopkins’ bold 
written by Hopkins shortly after his conversion, most mastery of current English idiom.” 

likely between September, 1867 and March, 1868 while The ode is the famous Odi profanum, the first of the 
teaching at the Oratory in Edgbaston. The poem marks six great odes in Book III. The text given in parallel is 
an advance from his other early work; for, though its from Bennett and Rolfe, the Complete Works of Horace. 


VULGUS 


GERARD MANLEY HOPKINS, S.J. 


‘Odi profanum volgus et arceo; 
Favete linguis.’ Carmina non prius 
Audita Musarum sacerdos 
Virginibus puerisque canto. 


Regum timendorum in proprios greges, 
Reges in ipsos imperium est Iovis, 
Clari Giganteo triumpho, 
Cuncta supercilio moventis. 


Est ut viro vir latius ordinet 
Arbusta sulcis, hic generosior 
Descendat in Campum petitor, 
Moribus hic meliorque fama 


Contendat, illi turba clientium 
Sit maior; aequa lege Necessitas 
Sortitur insignis et imos; 
Omne capax movet urna nomen. 


Districtus ensis cui super impia 
Cervice pendet, non Siculae dapes 
Dulcem elaborabunt saporem, 
Non avium citharaeque cantus 


Somnum reducent. Somnus agrestium 
Lenis virorum non humilis domos 
Fastidit umbrosamque ripam, 
Non zephyris agitata Tempe. 


Desiderantem quod satis est neque 
Tumultuosum sollicitat mare 
Nec saevos Arcturi cadentis 
Impetus aut orientis Haedi, 


Non verberatae grandine vineae 
Fundusque mendax, arbore nunc aquas. 

Culpante, nunc torrentia agros 

Sidera, nunc hiemes iniquas. 


Contracta pisces aequora sentiunt 
lactis in altum molibus: huc frequens. 
Caementa demittit redemptor 
Cum famulis dominusque terrae 


Fastidiosus. Sed Timor et Minae 

Scandunt eodem quo dominus, neque 
Decedit aerata triremi et 

Post equitem sedet atra Cura. 
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O if there’s that which Phrygian stone 


Quodsi dolentem nec phrygius lapsis 


ly indi- : 
2 bold And crimson wear of starry shot Nec purpurarum sidere clarior 

Not sleek away; Falernian-grown Delenit usus nec Falerna 
re And oils of Shushan comfort not. Vitis Achaemeniumque costum: 
rallel is : 

i ee Cur invidendis postibus et novo 
Horace. : : : ‘ 

Sublime ritu moliar atrium? 


Why should I change a Sabine dale 


For wealth as wide as weariness? 


Cur valle permutem Sabina 
Divitias operosiores? 


(All rights reserved to the V. Rev. M. C. D’Arcy, S.J.) 
Father Bischoff attributes this translation to 1866-1867.: 


In lighter vein, Hopkins turns his hand next to the 
The parallel text is from the same source as above. 


charming little ode (xxxviii, book I), Persicos odi. 


PERSICOS ODI 
by 
GERARD MANLEY HOPKINS, S.J. 


Persicos odi, puer, apparatus, 

Displicent nexae philyra coronae; 

Mitte sectari, rosa quo locorum 
Sera moretur. 


Ah child, no Persian-perfect art! 

Crowns composite and braided bast 

They tease me. Never know the part 
Where roses linger last. 


Simplici myrto nihil adlabores 

Sedulus, cura: neque te ministrum 

Dedecet myrtus neque me sub arta 
Vite bibentem. 


Bring natural myrtle, and have done: 

Myrtle will suit your place and mine: 

And set the glasses from the sun 
Beneath the tackled vine. 


(All rights reserved to the V. Rev. M. C. D’Arcy, S.J.) 
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What of Question One? 





MODERN CHRISTIAN 
REVOLUTIONARIES 





Edited by Donald Attwater. Devin- 
Adair. 390p. $4 


Five very articulate “converts” to dedi- 
cated love of God and man—Protestants 
Sgren Kierkegaard and Charles Freer 
Andrews; Catholics G. K. Chesterton 
and Eric Gill; Orthodox Nicholas 
Berdyaev—have their “life and thought” 
capably summarized and sympathetical- 
ly appraised within these grimly ab- 
sorbing pages. Though we could stand 
a good deal less of it these days from 
our Christian writers generally, the 
grimness seems to have been part of 
the plan. 

Presented separately and in series, 
as originally they were in England, 
each “portrait-preface” amply meets the 
zealous editor’s design. He wants to 
provoke the reader to ponder prayer- 
fully and discriminatingly the religious 
message of the originals’ biography and 
collected works. This purpose is not 
served half so well by publishing all 


five studies together. A “Chester-Gill” 
might make a fairly smooth duet. 
Kierkegaard, Andrews and Berdyaev 
sing solo in different keys. The juxta- 
position of the five provokes polemic 
comparison, challenge and confusion 
instead of the attentive hearing which 
Christian apologists so diverse in their 
“doctrine” and “dynamism” deserve in 
their own right. 

None of the principals, probably, 
would have resented his designation 
by the editor—with the aid of some 
nice handling of the Oxford dictionary 
—as a “Christian revolutionary.” But 
we can imagine a royal free-for-all on 
the meaning of both terms, and con- 
sequently on the significance for our 
times of their several “lives and 
thoughts,” were it possible to gather 
them all about a single round-table or 
lecture platform to plan a common 
campaign. 

Out of Kierkegaard, the “Christian 
existentialist,” M. S. Chaning-Pearce 
pictures our revolutionary faith as an 
“inward leap in the dark” away from 
despair—and away from “the parsons.” 
For Berdyaev, whom Evgeny Lampert 
seems to despair of fitting into any doc- 
trinal category. Orthodox or otherwise, 
the revolution “erupts” into “personal- 
istic Marxian socialism” with the “crea- 
tive re-discovery of the Middle Ages.” 


To Andrews, charged by private revela- 
tion with a life-long interracial mission 
to India and the East, Mahatma Gandhi 
is “entirely Hindu and supremely Chris- 
tian”; Andrews’ revolution, as Nichol 
Macnichol represents it somewhat flab- 
bily, wells up and boils down into 
“brotherhood to the poor,” friendship 
and love. In all three studies the em- 
phasis is heavy on the problem of evil 
and the crack of doom, with hardly an 
aside for the problem of good and the 
Kingdom of Heaven. 

Chesterton and Gill, of course, con- 
ceive their Christian mission in terms 
of the creative ferment of sacramental 
grace, about which the New Testament 
and Catholic tradition have plenty -to 
say, and the dictionaries nothing at all 
under “r” for revolution. F. A. Lea’s 
Chesterton is clearly on a joyous and 
perpetual lark after his conversion, “re- 
volting” all over the place on the typi- 
cally paradoxical grounds that “until we 
love a thing in all its ugliness we can- 
not make it beautiful”; and that “a suc- 
cessful political revolution must be in- 
spired by the rights of man and not 
downcast by his wrongs.” Mr. Lea, a 
non-Catholic whose literary appraisal 
of “G.K.” is sharp and delightful be- 
yond all praise, sees red or purple when 
he thinks of the mistake his hero made 
when he “set himself apart from the 
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religious tradition of his own country 
(!)” and “surrendered his freedom of 
conscience by subscribing in advance 
to the dictates of an infallible pope.” 
The round-table would rock with Ches- 
terton’s reply to that one: something 
riotous, surely, on “the revolt to Old 
England’s certitudes.” It is just as sur- 
prising to hear Mr. Lea complain that 
Chesterton never “faced up fairly” t 
the real position of pantheism and 
pacifism. 

Eric Gill’s revolution, as Donald 
Attwater sums it up in the volume’s 
easiest, most limpid chapters, is some- 
thing less than a lark. A mid-point, 
perhaps, between a rumpus and a ram- 
page. His fulminations against merely 
rhetorical ecclesiasticism, complacent. 
negative and sentimental Christianity, 
and a social order built on machine 
“hands” rather than by the hands of 
men, were possibly a little too loud, 
long and monotonous. But they were 
always carefully aimed, and delivered 
squarely without rancor from within 
the Church he loved. He had a saint’s 
impatience with mediocrity among the 
Church’s children, not excluding him- 
self. 

For Gill as for Chesterton, “body and 
soul are real, and both are good.” It 
is never too clear that their fellow 
“conspirators” of this volume agree on 
this fundamental point, much less on 
the answer to Question Number One in 
the Christian revolutionary’s manual: 
“What think ye of the Church? Whose 
body is She?” 

J. Eowarp Correy, S.J. 


Beginning of modern chaos 





A HISTORY OF THE CHURCH: 
Volume Three. The Revolt against the 
Church: Aquinas to Luther. 





By Philip Hughes. Sheed and Ward. 
529p. $4 


This third volumes of Father Hughes 
covers the late Middle Ages from 1270 
through the next two centuries, up to 
1520, the year of Luther’s excommuni- 
cation. The first chapter deals with 
relations of the Papacy with the French 
monarchy and the House of Anjou. 
Then follows a treatment of Pope 
Boniface VIII and his defense of ec- 
clesiastical rights against the evil mach- 
inations of Philip IV and the French 
legists—a striking incident in the eter- 
nal conflict between Peter and Caesar. 
The sinister character of Philip IV is 
well illustrated in the Sacrilege of 
Anagni and the Trial of the Templars. 

The second chapter describes the 
seventy years of the papal residence at 
Avignon. Not only is there an adequate 
summary of the events, but there is an 
excellent discussion of the ideas of the 
times, the works of Ockham and Mar- 
siglio of Padua and their influence on 
Luther and even on the totalitarians of 
the present time. The third chapter has 
for its subject matter largely the Schism 
of the West; there is also a good ex- 
amination of the Devotio Moderna, both 
in its strong and its weak points. The 
Conciliar Movement is treated both in 
this chapter and in the next. 
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Chapter IV also describes the Moham- 
medan peril in the Balkans and the 
reaction to that peril by the Papacy 
and the West; it also offers a very 
thoughtful consideration of the Renais- 
sance and its final value. The last chap- 
ter first discusses the Papacy during 
the Renaissance, “The Papacy of the 
Princes,” as the author styles it. It 
makes sad reading, does this account 
of the pontificates of Innocent VIII 
Alexander VI, Julius II and Leo X, 
Then follows an examination of the 
life and thought of the period just 
before the Religious Revolution; one 
notes the growth of state-absolutism, 
the decline of Catholic thought, but 
also the great good so manifested in 
the lives of the many holy persons al- 
ways present in this dark age. 

Finally there is a very fair discussion 
of Luther, not only his origins and 
early years, but his intellectual and 
pietistic inheritance. This is the best 
part of the whole volume. In this 
part the author sums up his book; for 
from the first he is continually pointing 
out the thoughts, or failures of thought, 
the circumstances of men and events, 
which had been making ready the path 
of Luther. So many of those causes 
came to a head in the doctrines of the 
great heresiarch; and so many of 
Luther’s aberrations have continued to 
bear fruit to this day. 

This volume of Father Hughes is a 
well-balanced book, and it is as much 
a history of ideas as of facts. The 
author makes a great deal of the aban- 
donment of St. Thomas’ synthesis of 
reason and faith, an abandonment 
which brought about the intellectual 
chaos of the Renaissance and the Re- 
formation. He stresses, too, the separa- 
tion of piety and scientific theology, 
which resulted in the emotionalism of 
Protestantism. One must note the sim- 
ilarities between the religious and as- 
cetical problems of the period and of 
our own times. A careful reading of 
Father Hughes’ pages will be a most 
salutary caution against the vagaries 
of our day. How much we need the 
historical sense at present! 

The book offers a wise treatment of 
the confusions and contradictions that 
arise in the necessary mixing of church 
and state, of the unlawful ambitions 
of secular rulers intruding into the 
religious sphere, and of the worldly 
designs of ecclesiastical politicians. 
Father Hughes writes with commend- 
able honesty of the evils that afflicted 
the Church even in the highest places 
during the Renaissance; yet his treat 
ment is always marked with judicious 
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APOLOGIA PRO VITA SUA 
A GRAMMAR OF ASSENT 
IDEA OF A UNIVERSITY 


By John Henry Newman 





First 3 volumes in a new edition of Newman to contain 20 volumes, 
edited by Dr. Charles F. Harrold, well-known Newman scholar and biog- 
rapher. Completely reset in clear modern type in uniform format and 
binding. Preface, Introduction, Index to each volume. Sept. $3.50 each. 


BLESSED MARGARET 
CLITHEROW 


By Margaret T. Monro 


Biography of an Elizabethan martyr. Selec- 
tion of the Catholic Book Club. Sepf. $2.00 


THE CHRIST OF 
CATHOLICISM 
By Dom Aelred Graham 

A meditative study by the author of The 


Love of God. Selection of the Spiritual Book 
Associates. Nov. $4.00 


THE MAN ON JOSS 
STICK ALLEY 
By James E. Walsh, M.M. 

Vivid biography of Father Daniel McShane, 


pioneer Maryknoll Missioner in South 
China. Sept. $2.75 


THE ETERNAL 
QUEST 
By William R. O'Connor 


The teaching of St. Thomas Aquinas on 
the natural desire for God. Oct. $4.00 


THE SONG OF 
THE CHURCH 
By Marie Pierik 


Scholarly work on the Gregorian Chant. 
Sept. $3.00 


THREE 
GENERATIONS 


By Katherine Burton 


Lives of three American Catholic women: 
Maria Boyle Ewing—Ellen Ewing Sherman 
—RMinnie Sherman Fitch. Nov. $3.50 


On sale at your local Catholic bookstore 
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Ethics 


A college textbook covering the 
work of two semesters in gen- 
eral and special ethics, by an 
author with long classroom ex- 
perience. Special emphasis on 
current problems of labor, com- 
internationalism. 


munism, and 


By Rev. John P. Noonan, S.J. 


$2.50 
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@ They hounded their pastors to put 
TODAY in the Church rack. 
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Catholics in public high-schools and 
secular universities. 

© Spontaneously, they organized im- 
promptu circulation drives. 

@ In one school year they doubled 
TODAY'S circulation. 


THEY WERE STUDENTS... 
in schools which take bundle 
orders of TODAY and discuss its 
articles in the classroom. 
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Twice a month during the 
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restraint. The volume abounds in ex- 
cellent summaries of movements and 
periods. The many characterizations of 
personages are brief, but clear-cut and 
fair. 

The reader of Church history must 
be content either with a one-volume 
text-book, or else the necessity o! 
plunging into vast encyclopedic works. 
The first gives but a summary knowl- 
edge; the second confuses with the very 
enormousness of facts and personages, 
of movements and conditions. Father 
Hughes’ volumes furnish the breadth 
of knowledge ordinary 
student requires. The present volume 
possesses some very excellent maps, 
practical appendices and a very good 
Martin P. Harney, S.J. 


which the 


index. 


Town meetings, bound 





UNITY AND DIFFERENCE IN 
AMERICAN LIFE 





R. M. Maclver (ed.). Harper. 168p. $2 





FOUNDATIONS OF DEMOCRACY 





F, Ernest Johnson (ed.). Harper. 278p. 
$2 


Both of these publications consist of 
lectures delivered under the auspices 
of the Institute for Religious Studies, 
which was established at the Jewish 
Theological Seminary on Morningside 
Heights through the largess of Lucius 
N. Littauer. The purpose of this Insti- 
tute is to make available to ministers of 
religion the guidance of scholars rep- 
resenting different traditions in Amer- 
ican philosophical and social thought. 
Dr. Louis Finkelstein is in charge of 
the Institute. 

Unity and Difference in American 
Life comes as the third in a series of 
volumes dealing with group relations. 
Dr. Finkelstein himself writes a very 
interesting and straightforward chap- 
ter on “Three Paths to the Common 
Good.” The first emphasizes the com- 
mon interests of people as against their 
diverse interests, the second brings into 
focus long-range views as against short- 
range ones, and the third centers at- 
tention on the spiritual aspects of life 
as against material aspects. This seem- 
ingly simple analysis of the obstacles 
to cooperation succeeds in laying down 
the essential elements of that revision 
in attitudes which must precede any 
improvement in group relations. Many 
conflicts would dissolve if capital and 
labor, industry and agriculture, right- 
wing and left-wing, white and colored, 
religionists and_ secularists, interna- 


tionalists and nationalists, would ap. 
proach social problems with these 
attitudes. 

Under the heading of “The Divid. 
ing Issues,’ Dr. Ralph W. Sockman 
has some good things to say about the 
religious issue. And under the last 
heading of “What We Can Do About 
Them,” Professor Maclver insists that 
we should all “stand by our differences” 
but that “we should not think as mem. 
bers of our group, but as members of 
the community.” Within limits, this 
advice is very sensible. 

Foundations of Democracy is a some. 
what more ambitious volume. The Edi- 
tor’s paper on “The Crisis in Modem 
Democracy” attains the high level we 
have come to expect of him, but he 
unfortunately depreciates _ political 
freedom as compared with economic 
equality—an emphasis, incidentally, 
which does not very well accord with 
Dr. Finkelstein’s emphasis on spiritual 
values as opposed to material ones. For 
one thing, with political freedom, eco- 
nomic justice can gradually be attained, 
whereas without it, despite all the talk 
about economic equality in totalitarian 
regimes, not even that is attained. 

This reviewer cannot make any sense 
out of Dr. Horace M. Kallen’s paper 
on “Humanistic Sources” of democracy. 
The author does not seem to be well 
versed in the meaning of either hu- 
manism or democracy. Fr. Millar’s pa- 
per on “The Founding Fathers” re- 
veals the scholarship for which he is 
well known. In general, as one expects 
in a symposium of this sort, the seven- 
teen chapters take up topics which are 
interesting enough but the treatment 
varies a good deal in quality. The lit- 
erature on democracy needs expansion 
and this volume is a welcome addition. 

Rosert C. Hartnett 





THE IRON PASTORAL 





By John Frederick Nims. Sloane As- 
sociates. 86p. $2.50 


John Frederick Nims is a graduate of 
Notre Dame, a Ph. D. in Comparative 
Literature from the University of Chi- 
cago, and now in his early ‘thirties 
professes English at Notre Dame. This 
first book places him in the vanguard 
of contemporary Catholic writers, for 
his iron and ironic pastoral is genuine 
poetry—the true rat in the wall to set 
Housman’s terrier yelping. 

Nims abounds most in the diinension 
of metaphor. He is forever describing 
his surroundings—the campus, the 
beach, the Loop—by original and reck- 
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lessly just comparisons. He dallies 
hardly at all with the heresy of some 
of his contemporaries, which disen- 
gages metaphor from its function of 
illuminating a primary analogate. 

“Football Game” and “Email: Death 
in Summer” have a profundity and 
wholeness which show Nims’ superb 
imagination at its most significant em- 
ployment. In some of the other poems 
the poet’s thought is submerged in the 
spate of color and shining allusion. 
But what splendid impressionistic pho- 
tography the images are! Here are 
some of the candid-camera shots: 

The drunk clambering on _ his 


undulant floor... 

The sad and seahorse shape of 
man... 

(El stations) . . . sudden in the 
night 


Stations arrive like Indias of light. 
Where there is so much to applaud 
it may seem graceless to condemn any 
part of the book. But it must be said 
that in two poems Nims’ view of Di- 
vine Providence is open to interpreta- 
tions not quite Christian; that the pic- 
tures of ambivalent man in articulo 
amoris sometimes do not achieve good 
taste; that the references to Christ Our 
Lord are too jaunty, as, for instance, 
this interpretation of His compassion 
on the crowd: 

Laughing, the reckless Jesus 

Crowds with his crazy love. 

Every poet worth his breakfast is a 
philosopher, at least to the extent that 
he agrees with Keats that poetry is “an 
imaginative stepping towards a truth.” 
In “Football Game” Mr. Nims most 
competently discharges the office of 
seer. Amid the mass excitement and 
fictitious crises of the football stadium 
he sees the heart of man wrung like 
an orange by the external and the 
physical, while spiritual values are 
forgotten: 

When shall a thought ring keen 

as blue toledo, 

Be brave as chevrons, passionate 

as flags? 

When shall the radiant brain be 

sweet as gut? 

Our fat and mooncalf nation tubs 

forever 

God in the clotted fishbowls of 

the eye. 
imension reigns; mere soul (con- 
federate stuff! ) 

Our yankee wits abhor... 

Passages like this are a portent that 
in The Iron Pastoral John Frederick 
Nims is but handseling the burden and 
the beauty of a talent that, enriched 
by living and believing, may well be a 
permanent ornament of Catholic letters. 
Treasure him! 


FRANCIS SWEENEY 





LIFFEY LANE 





By Maura Laverty. Longmans Green. 


231p. $2.50 


Liffey Lane is the delightful story of 
Chrissie, a little girl of the Dublin 
slums, and of a day in her life. As she 
delivers newspapers in Liffey Lane, she 
touches on the lives of its inhabitants, 
and we see them, at first through her 
wondering, loving child’s eyes, and then 
through the author’s. Miss Laverty 
draws a series of convincing, realsstic 
sketches of slum-dwellers and_ their 
middle-class neighbors who live in the 
flats on the other side of the lane. 





This frame-device might seem artificial 
were it not for the genuine, warm 
personality of the little girl, so that 
Chrissie enters naturally into the lives 
of her customers; and we, too, on this 
one day, go w:th her into their homes 
and the tangled or gracious patterns of 
their varied existences. 

We see poor Mattie Herlihy, the 
grocer’s assistant, with his strange fear 
of women, his growing insanity; Mrs. 
Byrne, happy with her elderly husband, . 
her good son Tim, and his little lame 
fiancée; Mrs. Farrell, unpleasant, old- 
maidish, yet carrying on an unhappy 
affair during her husband’s absence 
—these and other lives, joyful or 
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A new book of conferences 
for religious— 


FOR THEE ALONE 


By 
Rev. H. J. Beutler, C.M., S.T.L. 
$2.50 


In these twenty conferences to religious the author reveals, 
between the lines, his own contentment in the religious life. 
In his mind, entire consecration to God is the basis for a large 
measure of happiness even in this world. Moreover, from his 
experience as a retreat master, he has become familiar with 
the obstacles that most retard a soul’s progress toward spiritual 


This volume devotes considerable space to the consideration 
of a method of meditation, with repeated warnings that a 
method is simply a means, not an end in itself. 


All the conferences are pervaded by the author’s good sense: 
as, for example, in the conferences on fraternal correction and 
on the right attitude toward sickness. 


Father Beutler’s conferences make profitable spiritual read- 


B. HERDER BOOK COMPANY 


15 and 17 South Broadway 
ST. LOUIS 2, MISSOURI 
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wretched, are shown us, and woven in 
and out are the sad stories of the 
slum-dwellers, all struggling bravely in 
the most squalid poverty. 

Throughout, the unifying thread is 
provided by Chrissie’s own story. Her 
great love for her baby cousin Kevin, 
and all she endures for him; her wor- 
ship of Sister Martha at the hospital, 
unfailingly kind and understanding; 
the crisis in her life which sets her on 
the way to being really grown up, are 
simply and grippingly told. Chrissie’s 
Catholicism is shown as a_ powerful 
force in her life; though her com- 
prehension is rudimentary, her charity 
is very real, binding her to all these 
people whose lives she shares. This 
deep, powerful theme of charity serves 
more than any other factor to unite 
the book’s rambling patterns. It is the 
author’s as well as Chrissie’s, and 
though poverty and evil are never min- 
imized, for adult readers even the most 
sordid passages are handled with per- 
spective and with reverence for the 
mystery of human life. 

JOSEPHINE NicHoLits HucHEs 





Rev. Martin P. Harney, S.J., 
author of The Jesuits in History, 
is professor of history at Boston 
College. 

Francis Sweeney, S.J., a con- 
tributor of poetry to AMERICA, 
is soon to publish a volume of his 
collected verse. 
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A COLLOQUIALISM COMMON TO 
both adults and adolescents is the 
contemptuous dismissal of an arrogant 
person with the phrase: “He thinks 
he’s something!” By intonation and 
intent, the remark conveys the idea 
that the minor Malvolio at whom it is 
directed is the only one who holds that 
erroneous opinion. Probably few who 
employ the expression realize that they 
are substantially quoting the words of 
St. Paul in that section of Galatians 
read in the Mass for the fifteenth 
Sunday after Pentecost. “For if any- 
one thinks himself to be something, 
whereas he is nothing, he deceives 
himself.” Paul never tired of reiterat- 
ing that basic truth of supernatural 
life—that, without God, man is spirit- 
ually inept, an orphan, an alien, a 


pauper, even more, a corpse; a fact 
Christ unmistakably established at the 
Last Supper: “Without Me, you can do 
nothing” (John 15:5). 

Paul’s whole passage is a blunt re- 
buke to the vaunting and vaulting 
egoism so common today; it is a plea 
for humility, meekness, charity and 
the recognition of one’s own weakness. 
A modern type frequently encountered 
is the man who makes a creed of 
Emersonian “self-reliance” and, like 
Henley, imagines himself the master 
of his fate, the captain of his soul; he 
measures success by the number of 
lines in Who’s Who, and would rather 
have his name in the Blue Book than 
in the book of life. He is haughty in 
speech and, when he opens his oracular 
mouth, let no dog bark; he may laugh 
at the idea of papal infallibility— 
which, of course, he has never taken 
the trouble to understand—while he 
invests his own utterances with a 
defiant and decretal finality. He is in 
love with himself and must show off 
his beloved to a waiting world, even 
hiring press agents to help him do so. 

In his Three Reformers, Jacques 
Maritain puts a merciless finger on the 
core of two minds which have pro- 
foundly influenced history in the last 
four hundred years. Of Martin Luther 
he says that his chief characteristic 
was radical egoism: “Luther’s self 
becomes practically the center of 
gravity of everything, especially in the 
spiritual order.” Likewise he sums up 
Rousseau: “Self, self, divine self, 
always self, it is always in himself that 
Jean-Jacques would have beatitude.” 
Carlyle had previously reached that 
same conclusion: “The fault and 
misery of Rousseau was what we easily 
name by a single word, egoism.” 
Luther and Rousseau did much to 
shape modern patterns of thought. 
Even we who are continually warned 
by the Gospels and the Imitation of 
Christ, “know that the love of thyself 
hurts thee more than anything in the 
world,” can still ignore the advice. If 
a man is in the state of grace, he has 
Christ actually within him; he is 
Christocentric; but, through spiritual 
fatuousness, he can remain psycho- 
logically egocentric. 

Which of us does not know the 
Catholic—and for many of us the 
knowledge comes from self-examina- 
tion—who is condescending, impatient 
or lordly with clerk, waiter or gasoline- 
station attendant? Extremely sensitive 
himself, such a person forgets the feel- 
ings of his fellows, is openly disdain- 
ful of his “inferiors,” secretly scornful 
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of those towards whom expediency 
requires him to maintain the outer 
guise of courtesy. He despises those 
of a race, color or social class other 
than his own; he is press agent for 
himself, regarding praise of another 
as a personal slur; never missing the 
chance to depreciate any achievement 
not his own. Upon his sterile soul the 
exhortation of St. Paul falls vainly: 
“Bear one another’s burdens, and g 
you will fulfill the law of Christ.” 
“Be not deceived, God is not mocked,” 
Paul sternly warns us; “for what 
man sows, that he will also reap.” 
Self-love is the greatest of deceits; 
the lover and beloved are alike 
fraudulent; it is unproductive; it leayes 
no room for God. And the soul which 
has loved only itself in life may wel] 
have only itself for all eternity. 
Wiuiam A. Donacuy, S.J. 





Films 








BLACK NARCISSUS. This is the story 
of a group of Anglican nuns who at- 
tempt to found a dispensary and school 
in a remote Himalayan village. Their 
difficulties are many—the  unaccus- 
tomed high altitude and continuous, 
nerve-frazzling winds, the labor of 
maintaining a vast and unsuitable con- 
vent, the ignorance and superstition of 
the natives and the cynicism of the 
local nabob’s English agent—so their 
failure is understandable in human 
terms. The film, however, is chiefly 
concerned with its thesis: that the 
strange atmosphere of the place is such 
that one must either follow an eremiti- 
cal life as exemplified by a holy man 
squatting in ceaseless meditation on 
the side of a mountain, or revert to 
primitive nature like the villagers and 
the gone-to-seed Englishman. The nuns 
are helpless to meet this challenge, for 
they are portrayed as without supernat- 
ural motivation. In their doubts and 
discouragements their only recourse is 
to “the work,” which is useless unless 
coupled with faith. Besides giving a 
distorted view of religious life, this lack 
of spirituality robs the picture of the 
dramatic urgency which a fairly de- 
veloped conflict between Christianity 
and paganism would have had. In spite 
of a handsome physical production, 
beautifully photographed in iechni- 
color, and the efforts of a superior 
British cast, it remains, for the most 
part, merely a static and rather dis 
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turbing essay in futility. (Universal- 
International ) 


MOTHER WORE TIGHTS. When the 
leading man, a gregarious and rather 
conceited song-and-dance man, marries 
his naive young vaudeville partner in 
the second reel of this latest, pastel 
bonbon, the sophisticated moviegoer is 
likely to predict an unhappy future for 
the bride. In the unyielding tradition 
of such plots, the husband seems des- 
tined to start either hitting the bottle 
or chasing skirts or, as a possible third 
alternative, courting financial ruin by 
refusing to adapt his act to the chang- 
ing times. When the film proves in- 
stead to be a nostalgic record of happy 
marriage and professional success, it 
strikes a refreshing note which should 
be relished by the entire family. En- 
thusiasm would be more whole-hearted 
if the couple’s wedded bliss had been 
punctuated by more realistic troubles 
than the short-lived snobbery of their 
elder daughter, and if the generously 
interspersed vaudeville routines were a 
little less uniformly second-rate. Betty 
Grable and Dan Dailey are the per- 
ennially youthful husband and wife, 
and Mona Freeman and Connie Mar- 
shall are the happy couple’s uncom- 
monly pretty daughters. (Twentieth 
Century-Fox) 


DEEP VALLEY. Ida Lupino proves 
again that she is an actress of great 
sensitivity and range, but her cause is 
not aided by this turgid and sometimes 
ludicrous attempt at stark drama. She 
plays the inarticulate daughter of a 
hate-consumed farm couple who haven’t 
spoken to each other in seven years. 
When their farm is opened to the out- 
side world by a gang of convicts build- 
ing a highway, their pattern of life is 
abruptly changed. There is poignancy 
in the girl’s doomed romance with an 
escaped convict, played with consider- 
able awareness by Dana Clark; but Fay 
Bainter and Henry Hull have a thank- 
less time as the father and mother 
whose phobias and sudden return to 
normalcy are equally incredible. This 
is for adults incurably addicted to 
pseudo-realism with symbolic over- 
tones. (Warner’s) 


THE ROOSEVELT STORY. This bi- 
ography of the late President was 
painstakingly integrated from the un- 
organized mass of newsreel footage 
which covered every phase of his ca- 
reer, and as such is a valuable footnote 
to history. It is marred by a wholly 
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Too Little, Too Late 


Throughout the years men have coined phrases which have been 
so apt that they have passed into history. This past war has 
given its quota with such familiar ones as “I will be back,” 
“Sighted sub, sank same,” and probably the best remembered, 
Churchill’s “Too little, too late.” It seems to have an ever 
present applicability 
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reverential and uncritical viewpoint and 
by a “folksy” commentary, spoken by 
yoices supposedly representing the man 
in the street, which fosters, consciously 
or not, the dangerous notion that their 
jdol was a benevolent dictator. (Tola 
Productions ) Mora WALSH 


Theatre 








—— 


CONVERSATION WITH A STAR. 
The pleasant things of life often come 
to one in unexpected places. I was 
marooned in a dreary suburban rail- 
road station, waiting for the midnight 
train for New York, when an important 
but too-seldom perused page of theatri- 
cal history suddenly appeared before 
me in the person of Abbie Mitchell. 
Miss Mitchell was playing in one of 
the summer theatres in the vicinity and 
was taking the train back to town. 
We rode in together and naturally our 
talk turned upon matters of mutual 
interest—my memories and her ex- 
periences. 

Her present chore, she informed me, 
was a Mammy character; but it was an 
important role and a fat one, and she 
liked it. While she described the part 
my thoughts returned to the time when 
she was an ingénue and, later on, a 
mature leading lady. Miss Mitchell 
belongs to the generation of Marjorie 
Rambeau, Jane Cowl, Lenore Ulric and 
Laurette Taylor. She was quite as ac- 
complished in her art as any of those 
ladies, and if the color line had not 
been too indelible would have won as 
much fame. At the time a producer 
would have been scared to death if any- 
one had suggested presenting a colored 
actress in a leading dramatic role. 
Even David Belasco, one of the most 
liberal and progressive producers, pres- 
ented Lenore Ulric in brown face when 
he needed an actress to represent a 
colored character. 

Since the color line seemed to be a 
permanent fixture of the American 
stage, a group of Negro actors or- 
ganized a stock company which came 
to be known as the Lafayette Players, 
the name of the theatre in which their 
productions were presented. Miss Mit- 
chell was the most popular of the three 
leading ladies. The Lafayette Theatre, 
which is now boarded up and tenanted 
by ghosts and rats, has a history as 
unique if not as glamorous as any thea- 
tre in New York. But that is another 
story and perhaps another column. 


By asking a few not-too-subtle lead- 
ing questions, I started Miss Mitchell 
to reminiscing. The Lafayette play- 
ers, like many stock companies, changed 
productions every week. While one 
company was performing, another com- 
pany would be rehearsing. But fre- 
quently one of the key actors would 
be playing and rehearsing at the same 
time. Since Miss Mitchell was the most 
versatile member of the organization, 
she was assigned to that brain-cracking 
task more frequently than the others. 
She would be singing the leading fe- 
male role in The Chocolate Soldier or 
Madame Sherry while learning, per- 
haps, the lines of Paid in Full or The 
House of Glass. 

The production schedule limited the 
time for rehearsals to five days. Only 
once did Miss Mitchell demand a 
longer period. The script, she said, had 
only thirty-nine pages of dialog but 
forty-five pages of business. She de- 
manded and got a longer period for 
preparation. The Lafayette company 
was a grueling school, but it prepared 
such actors as Charles Gilpin and 
Evelyn Ellis for the day when the color 
line was relaxed a bit. It was relaxed 
too late for Miss Mitchell to appear on 
Broadway in a dramatic role when her 
powers were at their peak. That was 
Broadway’s loss rather than hers. 

THEOPHILUS LEWIS 


Parade 








THE NEW MID-CENTURY WORLD 
continued to emerge and to become 
clearer in outline. . . . Every area of 
human activity felt the shock of the 
mid-century social attitudes. . . . Busi- 
ness developed hitherto unheard-of 
fields of trade, as Oregon companies 
began shipping frozen foods to Alaska. 
... Family life took on new forms. .. . 
In Pittsburgh, two striking sons pick- 
eted their father. Mid-century 
honeymoons blazed untrodden trails. 
. .. Niagara Falls parking attendants 
reported that a honeymooning pair 
showed up in a cement-mixer. . . . The 
launching of ships was staged with non- 
traditional variations. . . . As a boat 
for spraying mosquito areas around 
Seattle started down the ways, the 
sponsor broke a bottle of DDT on it. 
. . . Something different in anniver- 
saries was exhibited. . . . To celebrate 
his wife’s fortieth birthday, a Kansas 
City man leased a municipal trolley- 


car, took his spouse and forty-one 
guests on a three-hour, thirty-two-mile 
ride around the city. .. . Even the dead 
appeared to be affected by the mid- 
century trends. ... When an Eastern 
thief broke into a hotel room, he saw 
the body of a suicide hanging behind 
the door. As he started taking off its 
shoes, the corpse, with a last muscular 
spasm, kicked him in the face. . . . 
Terrified, the screaming evil-doer 
dashed out of the room into the arms ot | 
a house detective. . . . Crime exhibited 
unusual techniques. . . . In Philadel- 
phia a man, armed with a _ hatchet, 
cried out: “I’m going to get the Attor- 
ney General,” and started chopping the 
woodwork outside the local FBI office. 
FBI agents took his hatchet away from 
him. . . . Newark, N. J., thugs robbed, 
bound, gagged a market manager, then 
stuffed him feet first into a garbage- 
can. ... Law guardians were startled. 
. . In Pittsburgh, Pa., a citizen 
walked into a police station, tossed a 
revolver on the desk, told the sergeant: 
“Load this for me—I want to use it.” 
The citizen was arrested. . . . Novel 
advertisements appeared. ... A Ne- 
braska youngster placed the following 
ad in the paper: “If the party who 
found my coat at Oil City Theatre will 
return it, I won’t be punished.” The 
coat was returned. . . . Inventions eased 
life’s strains. . . . A San Francisco 
movie-theatre manager invented a noise- 
less pop-corn bag. The hush-hush, 
crackle-proof bag will make things 
pleasanter for mid-century movie audi- 
ences. ... Courts vibrated with life... . 
In Philadelphia a three-time traffic vio- 
later, expecting jail, appeared in court 
with his suitcase. Given ten days, he 
did not have to go home for his bag. 
...In a West Virginia court a lawyer 
swallowed glass wool before a pop- 
eyed jury. The lawyer was proving that 
a man suing for damages had not been 
injured by eating cake containing con- 
siderable quantities of the wool. 


With the non-sinister modes of conduct 
were modes of a distinctly sinister 
flavor. . . . Two men, posing as Hun- 
garian priests, have been touring 
through the United States. It has now 
been established that the men are not 
priests at all. ... They are communist 
spies. The passports they carried be- 
longed to two genuine Hungarian 
priests murdered by the Reds. . . . The 
new, mid-century world becomes, week 
by week, clearer in outline. . . . It will 
be a colorful world. . . . Sad to say, 
there will be too much red amid the 
colors. Joun A. Toomey 
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Correspondence 





College teachers’ salaries 


Epiror: The many letters following the 
publication of my article, “Developing 
Catholic scholars,” in your June 7 issue 
have stressed the importance of ade- 
quate compensation. Many teachers 
wrote directly to me, explaining how 
difficult it was for them to support their 
families in becoming circumstances on 
the meager salaries which they are 
receiving. 

In many cases they reported a con- 
flict between their desire to continue 
teaching in a Catholic institution and 
their desire, and even duty, to provide 
properly for the sustenance of their 
family and the education of their chil- 
dren. I wish that they had stated their 
cases in AMERICA, where all of your 
readers might have profited from their 
experiences. 

On the other hand, college adminis- 
trators face rising costs in the expan- 
sion of the physical plant and in the 
general operation of the institution, 
especially if it be a boarding-school. 
They are naturally eager to accommo- 
date the largest possible enrollment, 
and the turning-away of a single Cath- 
olic applicant naturally causes no little 
regret. 

They cannot tap the huge funds 
available in State universities and heav- 
ily endowed private institutions. Fur- 
thermore, a rise in tuition may bar 
many a deserving Catholic student. A 
realistic facing of these hard facts pre- 
cludes any indiscriminate indictment of 
college administrators as the villains in 
the piece. 

What, then, is the solution? It seems 
to me that Father Robert C. Hartnett, 
S.J. (America, July 26, p.476) offers a 
constructive approach to the solution 
of the problem in suggesting that the 
payment of adequate salaries should be 
the first charge on a Catholic institu- 
tion. It should have priority over the 
building-up of reserves for plant expan- 
sion and other worthy projects. Even 
with that priority, professors will al- 
ways be called upon to regard their 
work as a sacred vocation, closely akin 
to that of the priesthood, and to make 
some sacrifice in hours of service, 
money, equipment or secretarial assis- 
tance. 

Surely all who have participated in 


this discussion, whether administrators 
or professors, will find themselves in 
thorough agreement with the admirable 
conclusion of Father Hartnett: “But 
either to overload or underpay them 
[professors] seems to me, as an educa- 
tional policy, simply indefensible and 
destructive of the future of Catholic 
education.” 

If the original article and the ensu- 
ing discussion have served to establish 
the justice and reasonableness of this 
conclusion and to render it operative 
in more of our colleges and universi- 
ties, the writer’s purpose has been 
achieved and noteworthy progress has 
been made. 

Joun A. O’BriEN 

University of Notre Dame 

Notre Dame, Ind. 


What the pastor can do 


Epiror: The comment in the June 7 
issue on my Ecclesiastical Review arti- 
cle, “Let the parish do it,” is deeply 
appreciated. I am also pleasantly 
startled to find another comment in the 
August 9 issue, based on a letter from 
a very busy priest in an industrial 
area. 

Your priestly correspondent agreed 
that something must be done, and soon, 
to inculcate Catholic principles first 
into Catholics in professions, business 
and labor and, through them, into their 
non-Catholic associates. However, he 
places the burden on the laity, stat- 
ing that the pastor is helpless in too 
many cases. 

I agree with him, and I know from 
personal experience—gained in a very 
strenuous speaking and organizing 
campaign over the last year—what a 
problem confronts the pastor in the 
average parish. I have also noted, 
among most of our pastors, a keen 
awareness of the need for action, on 
the parish level, against social and 
economic evils. 

I am reluctant to make any sugges- 
tions to pastors on what they should 
do. If all the problems confronting the 
legal profession had been met ade- 
quately, I might presume to advise 
others. But it is patent that we lawyers 
have a great deal to do before we reach 
that blessed state. 

All I urge, respectfully, is what I 
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know some pastors have done with the 
idea propounded in the article. Some 
have called in lawyers and asked them 
to read and comment on the feasibility 
of a Legal Aid Society on the parish 
level. Other pastors have put forth the 
idea of a parish council to men and 
women of professions and occupations 
other than the legal. 

Maybe nothing resembling the orig. 
inal idea will come of these confer- 
ences. Regardless of that, if anything 
is done, it will mark an advance in the 
Catholic attacks on the social and eco- 
nomic evils of the day. More power to 
any such movement. 

Rosert E. DeLtany 

New York, N. Y. 


Christ and social action 


Epitor: The series of articles written 
after the Editor’s European trip ended 
with a grand finale. Our outward ac- 
tivities must be fused with an inner 
religious spirit. Our social action and 
our religious spirit are not two separate 
activities. Our sotial action must be 
thoroughly Catholic. Social action which 
is not fused with the religious spirit is 
a house “builded not on a rock but on 
shifting sand.” Our social action must 
have a closer unity with the Redemp- 
tive work of Christ if it is to be sound 
and fruitful. 

On the contrary, if we look into the 
matter more carefully and more thor- 
oughly, we shall find that a common 
reason for the lack of progress in our 
social action is a lack of unity with the 
redemptive work of Christ. Specifical- 
ly, why have we not made more prog- 
ress with social action among employ- 
ers in the United States? “What will it 
profit to teach them sound principles 
of economic life if in unbridled and 
sordid greed they let themselves be 
swept away by their passion for prop- 
erty, so that ‘hearing the command- 
ments of the Lord, they do all things 
contrary.”” (“On Reconstructing the 
Social Order,” new translation, NCWC, 
131.) 

(Rev.) Wa. G. Downine, S.J. 

Omaha, Nebr. 
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